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and  after  Mr  Wren^s  ledlurc  at  Grelham 
College,  they  withdrew,  for  the  purpofe 
of  converfation,  to  the  apartments  of  Mr 
Rooke,  where  a  defign  was  formed  of 
founding  a  college  to  promote  the  ftudy 
of  mathematical  and  experimental  learn¬ 
ing.  And  becaufe  they  had  thefe  fre¬ 
quent  occafions  of  meeting  each  other,  it 
was  propofed  that  fome  method  might 
be  thought  of  to  introduce  a  regular  de¬ 
bate  on  thefe  fobje^ts,  after  the  example 
of  other  countries;  where  learned  men 
had  aflbeiated  into  academies  for  the  ad- 
vaacemetrt  of  various  parts  of  feimee. 

In  order  to  this,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
fociety  Ihould  continue  to  meet  at  three 
o’clock  on  Wednefiays,  in  term  time,  at 
the  apartments  of  Mr  Rooke  in  Grelham 
College  ;  and  in  the  vacation  at  Mr  Balle’s 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  And,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expences  attending  their 
meetings,  it  was  ordered,  that  every 
iHcmber,  at  his  admiiHon,  fhould  pay 
ten  (hillings  ;  and  engage  to  pay  one 
Aiilling  a- week,  whether  prefent  or  ab- 
fent,  while  he  continued  hrs  relation  to 


day  following,  to  confult  on  fuch  orderst 
in  reference  to  the  conftiiution  of  the 
Society,  as  they  fhould  think  fit  t'.»  offer 
to  the  whole  couipany ;  and  fiiould  ad¬ 
journ  from  day  to  day. 

On  the  J^th  of  December  the  Society 
met,  and  gave  fymptome  of  that  fpecies 
of  weaknefs  to  which  almoft  all  locieties 
are  liable,  in  the  following  votes : 

That  no  perfon  fhould  be  admitted  as 
a  member  without  ferutiny,  except  fuch 
as  were  of  or  above  the  degree  of  a 
Baron. 

That  the  ftated  number  he  fifty*  five. 

That  twenty-one  of  the  faid  number 
be  a  quorum  for  ele<ftions. 

That  any  perfons  of  or  above  the  de¬ 
gree  of  a  Baron  might  be  admitted  as 
fupernumeraries,  if  they  fliould  defire  it, 
and  would  conform  themfelves  to  fuch 
orders  as  were  or  fliould  be  eftabliOied. 

And  it  having  been  fuggefted,  that  the 
College  of  Phyftcians  would  afford  con* 
venient  accommodation  for  the  afTembliea 
of  the  Society,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
it  was  granted  and  accepted  of,  it  was 


the  focicty.  At  this  meeting  a  chairman, 
a  regifier,  and  a  treafurer  were  appoint* 
ed. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  the  5th  of 
September  i66c,  Sir  Robert  Moray 
brought  a  mefl'age  from  court  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  :  “  That  the  King  had  been  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  ikfign  of  the  fociety;  that  he 
approved  of  it,  and  would  be  ready  to 
give  it  any  encouragement.”  At  this 
meeting  it  was  agreed  the  number  of 
members  fhould  not  be  increafed  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  Society.  The 
names  of  the  members  were  inferted, 
and  the  form  of  fubfeription  fettled  in 
the  following  words : 

“  We,  whofc  names  are  underwritten, 
‘  do  confent  and  agree,  that  we  will 
‘  meet  together  weekly  (if  not  hinde- 

•  red  by  neceflary  occafions),  to  con- 
‘  fult  and  debate  concerning  the  promo- 

•  ting  of  experimental  learning  ;  and  that 
‘  each  of  us  will  allow  one  (hilfing 

•  weekly  towards  defraying  of  our  occa- 

•  fional  charges:  provided,  that  if  any 

•  one  or  more  of  us  fhall  think  fit  at  any 

•  lime  to  withdraw,  he  or  they  (hall,  af- 

•  ter  notice  thereof  given  to  the  company 
«  at  a  meeting,  be  freed  from  this  obli- 

•  gation  for  the  future.” 

It  was  farther  agreed,  that  any  three  or 
more  of  the  company,  whofe  engage- 
inenta  wdfild  permit  them,  (liould  meet 
as  a  conunittee  at  three  o’clock  the  Fri- 


thought  reafonable,  that  any  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  faid  college,  if  they  (liouM 
defire  it,  be  admitted  like  wife  as  fuper¬ 
numeraries,  upon  condition  of  fubmitting 
to  the  laws  of  the  Society,  both  as  to 
the  payment  on  their  admiffion,  the 
weekly  allowance,  and  the  particular 
works  or  taiks  which  (hould  be  allotted 
them. 

It  was  alfo  agreed,  that  the  public 
Profeflbrs  of  Mathematics,  Phyfic,  and 
Natural  Philofophy,  of  both  Univerfities, 
(bould  have  the  fame  privilege  with  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  on  the  fame  con¬ 
dition  of  paying  the  admiilion  fee,  and 
contributing  their  weekly  allowance  and 
afliftance,  when  their  bufinefs  fliould 
permit  them  to  be  in  London. 

The  following  regulations  were  likc- 
wife  rtfolved  upon  : 

That  the  quorum  of  the  Society  be 
nine,  for  all  matters,  except  the  bufinefs 
of  the  elcdtiori. 

Concerning  eledlions  it  was  refolved, 

That  no  perfon  be  eledlcd  on  the  fame 
day  on  which  he  is  propofed. 

That,  at  lead,  twenty  members  be  pre¬ 
fent  at  each  election. 

That  the  Amanuenfis  provide  fcveral 
little  fcrolls  of  paper,  of  an  equal  length 
and  breadth,  in  number  double  to  the 
numbers  prefent ;  one  half  of  thefe  to  be 
marked  with  a  crofs,  and  the  other  with 
cyphers ;  and  both  being  rolled  up?  to  be 


wife.  bad  done  theiri$  of  oft'ering  himfelf  to  be 

Oj;»n  and  Servants  of  the  Socety.  ^  J 

THAT  the  (landing  officers  of  the  So-  the  members  of  the  Society,  had  done  ho- 
ciety  be  three  ;  a  Prefident  or  Dire^or,  nour  to  it,  in  an  excellent  “  Panegyric  on 
a  Treafurer,  and  a  Regifter.  his  Majefty  King  Charles  the  II.  at  his 

That  there  be  likewii'e  two  fervants  Coronation  ;**  and  fince  that,  in  an  epiftle 
belonging  to  the  Society,  an  Amanucnfis  dedicatory,  addrt (Ted  to  the  Lord  Chanccl- 
and  an  (Operator.  lor  ;  in  which,  with  great  eloquence  and 

That  the  Treafurer  give  in,  every  high  expreffions  of  efteem,  he  mentioned 
quarter,  an  account  of  the  dock  in  his  the  Society  and  its  defign,  and  moft  af« 
hand,  and  all  dilburfements  made,  to  the  fedionately  recommended  it  to  his  Ma» 
Prefident  or  Diredlor,  and  any  three  jefty,  and  his  Lordlhip  ;  the  Society  were 
others  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society,  fo  fenfible  of  the  great  favour  done  them 
who  are  to  report  this  account  to  the  So-  by  this  worthy  perfon,  that  they  ordered 
ciety.  their  thanks  to  be  given  to  him;  and  in 

That  any  bill  of  charges  brought  in  by  order  to  make  thefe  thanks  the  more  fo- 
the  AToanuenfis  and  Operator,  and  fub-  lemn.,  appointed  them  to  be  entered  into 
feribed  by  the  Prefident  and  Regiftcr,  their  journal  book/’ 
for  any  experiment  made,  and  fubferibed  This  extreme  attention  to  every  thing 
by  the  curators  of  that  experiment,  or  flattering  to  the  King  produced  *  their 
the  major  part  of  them,  be  a  fufficient  charter  in  the  following  year,  by  which 
warrant  to  the  Treafurer  for  the  pay-  they  were  invefte with  the  general 
xnent  of  them.  powers  of  corporate  bodies:  on  which 

That  the  Regifter  provide  three  books;  occafion  the  Prefident  made  the  following 
one  for  the  ftatutes  of  the  Society  and  fpcech  ti)  his  Majefty; 
names  of  its  members,  another  for  expe-  “  May  it  picafe  your  M  qvfty, 

riments,  and  the  rcfult  of  debates,  and  a  We,  your  Majelty’s  moft  loyal  fub- 

third  for  occafional  orders.  jedls,  newly  incorporated  by  your  Ma- 

That  the  falary  of  the  Amanuenfis  be  jefty’s  charter,  and  honoured  with  the 
forty  (hillings  a-year;  and  his  pay  for  name  of  The  Royal  Society,  do, wdth 
particular  biifiocfs  at  the  ordinary  rate,  all  humility,  prefent  oiirfclves  before  your 
either  by  the  ftieet  or  otherwife,  as  the  Majefty,  the  royal  founder  thereof,  to  of- 
Prelident  or  Regifter  fliall  beft  agree  with  fer  you  our  moft  hearty  thauk^  as  the  on- 
him.  That  the  falary  of  the  operator  be  ly  way  we  have  at  prefent  to  exprefs  our 
four  pounds  a  year  ;  and  for  any  other  deep  fent'e  of  your  Majefiy’s  grace  and 
fervice,  as  the  curators  who  employ  him  favour  to  us;  and  to  nfiure  your  Pdajefty 
(hall  judge  rcafonable.  ofourconftant  v<ncration,  our  devotion 

That,  at  every  meeting,  three  or  more  to  your  Majefty’s  tervioc,  and  cur  firm 
of  the  Society  be  defired  to  be  leporters  refolution  to  purfue  fmccrcly  and  nnani- 
for  that  meeting,  to  fit  at  the  table  with  moiifiv  the  end  for  which  yourM^jefty 
the  Regifter,  and  take  notes  of  every  thing  hatli  founded  this  Society,  the  advance- 
i)f  importance  that  fliall  be  offered  to  the  ment  of  the  knowledge  ot  naiural  things 
fociety,  and  debated  in  it  ;  and  that  they  and  all  ufeful  arts  by  experiments ;  a  de- 
together  form  a  report  againft  the  next  (ign.  Sir,  that  is  defervivjgly  accounted 
meeting,  to  be  filed  by  the  Regifter.  great  and  gltHious,  and  is  univcrfaily 

That  when  the  admiffion  money  (ball  reputed  to  be  of  that  advatilage  to 


kind,  that  yowr  Majefty  is  highly  admi-  thentic  manner  of  regiftering  the  fellows 
red  and  extolled  for  fetting  it  on  foot  ;  of  the  fKiety  ;  a  common  (cal,  See.  Sf.Q, 
and  this  S(  cietyji^  already  taken  notice  of,  were  the  appendages  only  of  power.  We 
and  famous  throughout  all  the  learned  find  accordingly,  that  the  principal  atten- 
parts  of  Europe,  and  doubtUfs,  in  time,  lion  of  the  fociety  was  dirci^ted  for  fomc 
will  be  much  more  by  the  continuance  of  time  to  obtain  fome  income,  which  would 
your  Majeftv’s  gracious  favour,  and  the  render  their  appointments  valuable, 
happy  fuccefs  of  their  endeavours,  to'  the  The  following  circumfiance  wdl!  at  once 
grcrtt  increafe  of  the  fame  of  you»-  Ma-  fhew  ^heir  attention  to  their  interelt  with 
jefty’s  prudence,  which  has  jiiftly  intitkd  the  King,  and  the  ftate  of  thoft  feitnees 
you  to  the  honour  of  laying  tae  bill  foun-  among  them,  w  hich  they  comprehended 
dation  of  the  greaicfi  improvement  of  under  the  idea  of  natural  knr»vv!edge. 
learning  and  arts  that  they  are  capable  Monday,  July  6th,  1663— The  King’s 
of,  and  which  hath  never  heretofore  been  entertainment  being  taken  into  coniide-^ 
attempted  by  any:  fo  that  men  cannot  ration,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr  Hook: 
now  complain  that  the  favour  and  afiift-  and  the  operator  take  care  fo  to  prepare 
ance  of  a  potent  Monarch  is  wanting  to  the  comprefiing  engine,  that  it  may' not 
this  long  wifhed-tor  enterprize.  fail  in  the  trying  of  expei  iments. 

“  And,  Sir,  our  affurance  of  this  your  That  the  operator  trke  care  to  have 
Majefty’s  favour  and  affiftance  is  that  the  long  tubes  let  up  againlt  the  Man. 
which  gives  vigour  to  our  refolutions,  day  following. 

and  is  the  life  of  otir  hopes,  that  in  due  Col.  Long  propofed  to  bring  bisappa- 
feafon  we  (hall  be  able  to  make  yemr  Ma-  rains  of  i»‘fe<!its,  fome  fnake’s  eggs,  his 
jefty  an  acceptable  prtfent  of  choice  and  colledtion  of  curious  Hones,  among  w  inch 
ufeful  experiments,  and  accomplilh  your  were  fome  with  rialural  ferews ;  fome  cr- 
great  dcliyn,  being  thereto  engaged  by  fo  mines  and  lizards,  natives  of  England  ; 
many  poweiful  motives.  as  alfo  fome  exotic  beads  Ikins. 

“  And  in  the  mean  time  we  (hall  daily  Dr  Chriftopher  Wren  promifed  to 
pray,  that  God  wdll  be  eminently  gracious  think  of  fome  experiments  proper  for  the 
to  your  Maiedy,  and  accumulate  upon  purpofe,  and  to  fend  them  from  Oxford 
you  all  the  blefilnge  anfwerable  to  the  to  the  prefident.  He  mentioned  the  turn- 
largcncfs  of  your  heart,  the  height  of  ing  gbfs  thermometer  with  an  index  led 
your  condition,  the  weight  of  your  care,  with  Dr  Goddard. 

the  multitude  of  your  virtues,  and  the  Dr  Wilkins  undertook  the  experiment 
defires  and  wifiies  of  all  your  faithful  ofjaifing  a  great  v^eight  with  a  man’s 
lubjefts.’’  breath  ;  and  that  of  the  metallic  tree, 

Soon  afterwards,  the  prefident  com-  both  with  mercury,  after  Dr  Piiwci’s 
municated  a  letter  lent  by  his  Majcdy  to  way,  red  and  green  ;  and  to  engage  Hr 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant  Power  to  make  tlut  magnetic^l  experi- 
of  Ireland,  recommending  the  Royal  ment  here  which  he  had  made  in  thcc^juri- 
Society  for  a  liberal  contribution  bom  try,  according  to  his  written  accmint  kid 
the  adventurers  and  officers  of  Ireland,  to  Dr  Croune  for  the  focitty,  viz.  of  ri- 
for  the  better  encouragement  of  the  faid  tering  the  polarity  of  a  heated  ar.d  cookil 
Society  in  their  defigns  ;  whereupon  it  iron,  by  repercuffing  the  two  er.dH,  aad 
was  ordered,  that  a  copy  of  the  faid  let-  of  deftroying  all  the  magnetifai  tiic.ewf, 
ter  fhniild  be  taken  ;  and  the  bumble  by  driking  fuch  an  iron  in  the  middle, 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  his  Dr  Goddard  promifed  to  fficw',  i.  The 
Majedy  by  Sir  Robert  Moray,  for  this  way  of  railing  of  a  conliderable  w’ti^lu  b, 
great  tedimony  of  his  royal  favour.  the  (brinking  of  gut-dring.<  moidrutd. 

The  favourable  diTpofifion  ol  the  King  2  The  way  of  raifing  a  great  weight  with 
enlarged  the  views  of  the  Society,  and  a  little  w'ater.  3.  The  way  of  fucking  up 
xtiade  them  extremely  defirr.us  ot  a  reve-  a  good  quantity  of  water,  by  drawing  tliC 
rue.— 'In  the  following  year  their  char-  air  of  the  veflel  into  the  died, 
ter  underwent  fome  little  alterations.  Dr  Clarke  prornired  to  diew,  that  a 
But  they  felt  that  the  dignity  of  a  corpo-  frog  will  live  above  twenty  (niniites  a’- 
ration,  w'lthout  its  ufual  revenues,  was  of  ter  his  heart  hath  been  taken  cut,  and 
DO  gfcat  importance.  The  continuance  ccafcd  to  move. 

of  the  prefident  in  his  office  for  a  year';  Dr  Ent  was  to  be  defired  by  Dr  WjI- 
the  appointment  of  a  council,  to  be  alio  kins  or  Dr  Goddard  to  prepare  the  d:liwC’ 
tlei^cd  annually  ;  the  rcg'uUr  and  au-*  tion  of  an  cydei:  and  iobder. 


Mr  Hooke  w.-is  charged  to  Hiew  hii*  virtue.  Hia  rank,  hia  fortune,  and  hit 
niicrofcopical  obfervati('ns  in  a  hand-  taientP,  made  him  very  confiderable  in  the 
ibme  book  to  be  provided  by  him  ft>r  eyes  of  all  his  fellovv-citizcns  ;  an.^  he 
that  purpofe;  to  weigh  the  air  bofh  in  the  hved  in  a  ftatc  in  which  it  was  almoft 
engine  and  abroad  ;  to  break  empty  glat's-  infamous  for  a  man  of  figure  to  lecretc 
ballf* ;  as  alio  to  let  the  water  afccud  into  hirnfdf  from  the  public  Thefe  confider* 
them  after  they  riave  been  emptied:  to  ations  alone  may  feem  to  leive  him  with- 
provide  the  inltrument  for  finding  the  out  excnle,  for  the  mean  Ipirirtd.  neii- 
dificvcnt  prelTurcs  of  the  atmMfphere  in  the  tral  indolence  to  which  he  fo  obllinately 
fame  place  ;  aa  ilkewife  the  hygrofeope  adhered  through  all  the  civil  warn  When 
made  of  the  beard  of  a  wild  cat.  two  fadions,  in  a  free  ffate,  come  to  .  peit 

It  was  ordered  that  Mr  Siingfby  give  violence  and  rebellion,  it  is  impofilble  they 
directions  for  the  engraving  of  the  Sccie  fhould  both  be  in  the  right;  it  is  very  pro- 
ty’s  arms  upon  their  mace.  bablethey  are  both  in  the  wrong.  lufucha 

At  the  following  meeting  appointed  for  quarrel,  to  be  in  the  wrong,  is  to  be  guilty 
the  f^rne  purpofe,  of  high  treafon,  and  that  of  the  moft 

Mr  Boyle  was  defired,  unpardonable  kind.  Every  good  citizen 

I,  To  make  mercury  ftand  above  the  will,  therefore,  dread,  detelt,  and  to  the 
ufual  fiation.  ^  utmofi  of  his  pow’er,  endeavour  to  def- 

a.  To  make  a  confiltent  fubfiance  of  troy  ^hat  party  which  he  judges  to  be  the 
fpirit  of  wine  a.  d  a  certain  other  liquor.  wrimg  one  u.  all  civil  war.^  which  divide 

3.  To  make  tw^o  liquors  frnt.ke  by  ap-  his  country.  On  this  account  Solon  very 

proach.  '''*»  and  juftly  made  it  criminal  for 

4.  To  fink  a  fubllancc  in  a  glaft  by  any  man  to  ohferve  a  neutrality  in  fiich  a 

pouring  in  more  water.  content:  h 

5.  To  make^two  poliflied  maibles  ad-  with  ohfei 

here,  notwithftanding  a  great  weight  ap-  cafe  he  mi 
pendent  to  the  uiulermolt.  tha:  b;  th  fi 

(}.  To  make  water  afeend  by  fudion.  he  hid  not 

7.  To  turn  a  greenilli  opaceous  liquor  P  ‘rty,  in  o 
partly  into  a  tkanrpajcut  red,  and  partly  ol  bofl«, 
into  3  whitilh  fubftance,  by  the  atiufiun  ti 
of  a  clear  liquor. 

8.  To  try  the  magnetical  experiment  wi 


vtug  a  neutrality  *,  in  which 
ight  have  pleaded  in  excufe 
iae.^  were  wrong  ;  and  that  as 
power  Inffioieut  tn  raife  a  third 
.der  to  prevent  the  ill  defigna 
he  deemed  i»  prudent  to  fit  (till, 
contrary,  t  e  aifificd  both  parties, 
and  wap,  confcqutully,  fclf-c  ndemned, 
hout  having  any  palliaiiirg  circum- 
of  altering  the  polarity  by  leperculling  liancee  in  his  favour.  If  Brutus  was  the 
the  extremes  of  an  iron  rod,  made  red*  patron  of  the  Roman  liberty,  Antony 
hot,  and  refrigerated  ;  and  aifo  of  de-  was  certainly  a  rebel  ;  and  Attiens,  in 
ftroying  all  the  magnetifm  by  llriking  it  fupporiing  him,  was  involved  in  the 
in  the  middle.  ^  ^  crime  of  perdiiellio,  or  the  worll  kind  of 

9.  To  deftroy  the  attraiffive  virtue  in  treafon.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  Antony 
aload-ltonc  by  heating  it  red-hot,  while  was  right,  Biutus  was  unquefiionably  a 
it  keeps  the  diredive  virtue.  villain,  and  a  parricide,  whom  any  ho- 

iitft  ivj^n  wniilii  hive  blufhed  to  own  : 

CH ARAC'TBR  of  ATTICUS.  but  Atticus  was  alike  nn  intimate  friend 

to  both  thole  mortal  enemies,  'f'his  con- 
born  dud  in  rrivate  life  is  not  nippofcd  to 

hononrAhle  ;  in  public  life,  when 
the  quarrel  concerns  public  liberty,  it 
mult  De  infamous  to  a  great  degtee.  At¬ 
ticus,  however,  who  had  been  from  his 
He  once  carlieil  youth  the  alTociate  and  confidant 
e  republican  leaders,  and  vvlio  now 
a  very  in  his  old  age  was  the  admirer  and  bo- 
:  fom  friend  of  the  fober,  vjrtuons,  philofo- 
equdtriau  order,  vigorouriy  fnpportcd  his  phical  Briitin>  ;  that  fame  Atticus  befiow- 
friend  Cicero,  through  all  the  difiicullies  ed  vaft  hims  upon  the  prcll  gate  Antnt)y^ 
which  he  had  to  encounter  in  qiullii’g  and  endeavoured  to  prottM*!  him  aiKj 
the  confpiracy  of  Catabue  ;  lb  thn  he  creatines,  when  the  fenate  had  iawfuljy 
talfcd  largely  of  that  appl  aide  and  glor  .,  dccl  o-rd  him  a  public  enemy.  On  this 
Y'hich  arc  the  II  iluial  revyards  of  public  uccafioii,  1  caiinot  help  cbferving,  that 


POMPONIUS  ATTICUS  was 

many  years  before  the  defirudion  of  very 
Roman  liberty  ;  fo  that  his  education 
had  been  certaifdy  republican,  and  the 
earlielt  prejudices  of  his  mind  were  na 

turally  in  favour  ot  freedom.  L-  - 

aded  w'ilh  great  fpirit  and  fiiccefs  for  the  ofth 
conftitution  of  his  country,  at 
dangerous  crifis,  and,  at  the  head  ot  the 
equefirian  orde 


if  we  abftra^t  entirely  from  the  political  though  with  no  ill  intention,  excufe  or 
fide  of  the  queftion,  and  confider  it  al-  commend  Atticus  in  a  point  with  regard 
together  as  a  matter  in  private  life,  it  to  which  every  honeft  Roman  would  have 
flicws  us  that  Atticus  difeovered  a  ridi-  bated  and  defpifed  him.  In  the  mixed 
culous  ignorance  and  weaknefs  in  the  monarchy  of  England,  there  muft  nc- 
choice  of  his  friends.  In  fpitc  of  in-  celTarily  be  room  for  perpetual  fadlions, 
numerable  crimes,  which  were  notori-  who  have  only  the  temporary  intereft  of 
oils  to  every  man  in  Rome,  Atticus  ufed  a  few  demagogues  in  view,  without  any 
in  his  letters  to  affure  Brutus,  that  An-  hopes  or  power  of  altering  thecor.aitu- 
tony  was  a  good  man.  Accordingly,  for  tion  ;  confequcntly,  a  lover  of  liberty, 
the  fake  of  lb  good  a  man,  in  extreme  and  the  public,  may  yet  refolve  to  meddle 
adverfity,  he  almoft  ran  the  rilk  of  hie  with  no  party,  bccaufc  he  muft  facrifice 
life  and  fortune.  When  this  good  man  his  own  Icifure,  without  the  pr®fpe(ft  of 
was  unexpetftcdly  raifed  to  the  higheft  procuring  any  great  benefit  for  his  coun- 
profperity,  one  would  have  thought  that  try,  or  the  ncceflity  of  refeuing  her  from 
Atticus  (hould  have  been  the  foremoft  to  any  imminent  danger.  With  Atticus 
congratulate  him,  and  to  exprefs  his  matters  were  in  a  very  different  fituation: 
grateful  returns  for  the  fervices  which  he  the  queftion  was  not,  in  hjs  time,  uhich 
had  done  him.  Quitethe  contrary,  be  left  party  leader  fhould  be  quzftor,  or  pre- 
Rome  in  a  panic,  on  hearing  of  Antonyms  confol ;  but  whether  Rome  fhould  be  go- 
fnccefs,  and  hid  himfelf  from  the  world,  verned  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  the  will 
left  Antony  fhould  proferibe  him,  be-  and  pleafurc  of  one  of  her  citizens, 
caufe,  forfooth,  he  had  lived  upon  toler-  The  beauty  of  Atticus^a  private  cha- 
able  terms  with  Cicero  and  Brutus — foex-  raster  has  covered  a  multitude  of  big 
cellcntW  did  Atticus  judge  of  his  friends  political  fins.  A  great  majority  of  man- 
It  will  be  cafily  allovied,  that  the  cha-  kind,  at  leaft  in  the  prelhnt  age,  even  of 
raster  of  the  man  muft  have  had  fome  ihofe  who  confider  what  becomes  a  rea- 
other  accompliftiments  of  no  fmall  fonable  creature,  are  yet  entirely  unac- 
weight  to  have  been  able  to  counterba-  quainted  w’ith  the  immediate  duties  of 
lance,  in  the  efteem  of  the  world,  a  be-  man  as  a  member  of,  and  an  agent  in,  a 
haviour  fo  ridiculous  and  unjuftifiable.  political  community.  Thefe  people,  of 
A^c 'rdingly,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  he  courfe,  reft  in  thofe  focial  enjoyments 
had  feveral  very  amiable  and  rcfpedlable  which  are  next  in  degree,  and  with  which 
qualities  in  private  life.  He  was  an  ex-  their  fituation  and  pcrfonal  purfuits  are 
cellent  father,  companion,  and  mafter  of  on  a  level — fuch  are  the  pleafures  of  do- 
a  family  ;  candid  and  good-natured,  ge-  mefticlife,  of  more  companionable  friend- 
nerous,  yet  frugal;  a  learned  man,  and  finp,  and  of  a  peaceful  neighbourhood, 
a  patron  of  learning  ;  without  avarice,  Wherever  a  man’s  behaviour  is  amia- 
ambition,  or  malice;  and  with  a  vaft  ble  in  thefe  refpefls,  he  is  approved  and 
deal  of  that  exterior  decency  and  come-  honoured  without  referve,  and  to  hefitatc 
linefs  of  behaviour,  which  is  fo  extremely  in  commending  him  on  account  of  mere 
taking  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  world;  political  indolence  and  inadlivity,  would 
and  if  one  were  to  exhibit  his  charadler  appear  moft  aftonilhing  to  good-natured 
in  the  faireft  light  it  can  poflibly  bear,  people — it  would  be  fo  far  from  pafting 
we  might  apologize  for  his  political  in-  for  a  real  objection,  that  it  would,  more 
dolence,  by  calling  it  an  averfion  to  probably,  be  infifted  on  as  additional  mat- 
fadlion  and  party  fends.  ter  of  praife. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  laft  article  which  has  It  muft  likewife  be  confidered,  that  cur 
been  moft  advantageous  to  his  fame,  ef*  general  efteem  of  thofe  men  whom  \vc 
pecially  in  England  There  arc  an  infi-  know  from  hiftory  only,  is  in  a  good 
nite  number  of  men  of  property  and  fi-  meafurc  dependent  on  the  particular  tem- 
gure  in  England,  who  are  no  way  im-  per  and  inclination  of  the  hiftorian  whom 
mediately  concerned  in  the  government  we  confult,  or  of  the  author  in  wh ‘in 
of  their  country.  Thefe  men  may  fee  we  confide  for  the  true  ftate  of  their  cha- 
nothing  unhcconiing  in  a  determined  re-  rasters.  Atticus  died  in  peaceable  fnb- 
tirement  from  public  bnfiuefs,  and  in  jeittion  to  Auguftus  Casfar,  at  a  time 
prtferiing  the  enjoyments  of  private  when  the  worthieft  Roman  could  afpiie to 
triendftiip  to  any  party,  or  political  in-  no  virtue  above  the  lot  of  a  private  man. 
tcreft.  In  Rome  it  was  otherwife  ;  fo  As  a  private  man  Atticus  had  adted  well ; 
that  an  Engliihman  may  imptudcntly,  and  the  hiftorians  who  were  to  inlunn 
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poftcrity  concerning  him,  dared  not  to 
canvafs  the  political  part  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  If  they  had  done  fo,  the  Roman 
people  at  that  time  would  hardly  have 
iinderftood  them  :  but  he  would  certainly 
have  appeared  in  a  very  different  light,  if, 
inftead  of  having  a  courtier  for  his  hifto- 
rian,  he  had  been  deferibed  to  pofterity 
by  Brutus  or  Scipio.  And  to  this  con¬ 
dition  of  his  antient  hidoiians,  we  mu(t 
add  the  influence  of  other  poets  and  mo- 
ralifts,  who  arc  generally  an  indolent  fort 
of  men,  without  political  connections, 
and  who  are  too  much  converfant  with 
the  love  of  fame,  to  have  any  true  notion 
of  the  love  of  glory.  To  thofe  men  At- 
ticus  has  been  particularly  obliged* 

It  ia  of  no  fniall  confequence  that  we 
rightly  underftand  the  merit  of  thofe  men 
who  have  aCted  in  any  important  and  cri¬ 
tical  fituation  of  their  country,  and  whofe 
good  or  ill  character  may  draw  along  with 
it  our  opinion  in  matters  of  moment.  At* 
ticus  has  been  very  generally  approved 
and  commended ;  the  confequence  is,  that 
his  unmanly  and  felfiih  indolence  has 
likewife  been,  and  is  now,  very  generally 
approved.  There  is  at  this  time  in  the 
world  an  unfocial,  felfiih  fort  of  men,  who 
feem  to  think  that  they  have  no  concern 
or  connection  with  their  country  ;  but 
that  they  were  born  merely  to  enjoy  their 
natural  appetites  in  private. — The  affi- 
ftance  of  iuch  men  will  never,  I  hope,  be 
wanted  by  their  country — if  it  fhould, 
they  will,  I  doubt  not,  cxcufe  themfelves 
by  the  example  of  Atticus. 

Account  of fome  PiBurefque  Views  in  Bu* 
CHAN,  with Jhort  Deferiptions  of  Cullen- 
Houfe,  Caltlc  Findlater,  Gordon  Caftic, 
iye, —  from  Mr  Cordiner’s  Scenery  of 
the  North  of  Scotland.  [p.  205.] 

Troup' head^  May  31. 
HAVE  the  plcafure  of  writing  to  you 
from  this  vaft  promontory,  charmed 
with  the  profpeCt  of  fuch  an  extenlive 
fweep  oft>old  (hores,  as  ftretch  on  either 
hand :  in  many  places  the  precipices,  a 
hundred  yards  high,  over-hang  the  ocean; 
the  clouds  hovering  under  their  brows. 
Sometimes  the  cliffs,  disjointed  from  the 
main,  aflfume  the  appearance  of  ftatcly 
ruins,  and  mafly  towers  rifing  out  of  the 
deep,  fometimes  form  into  vaft  and  rug¬ 
ged  amphitheatres,  and  afford  noble  pieces 
of  piClurcfque  feenery.  In  one  place,  the 
cape  refts  upon  a  (hapely  circular  pillar  of 
vaft  furrouaded  at;  the  bafe  with  deep 


water,  its  capital  fpreading  into  an  enor* 
mous  pediment  of  the  overhanging  con¬ 
cretions.  It  yields  a  molt  magnificent 
feene,  to  look  down  from  above  on  the 
prodigious  cliffs,  into  which  the  front  of 
the  promontory  is  broken  ;  the  airy 
height  of  the  immenfe  row's  of  fliclves, 
where  the  kitty'wakes  make  their  nells  ; 
the  dark  and  hideous  caverns  under¬ 
neath,  w’herc  various  fca-fowl  have  their 
unmolefted  abode ;  the  ftrange  forms  of 
the  huge  rocks  and  precipices;  confpirc 
to  yield  the  highelt  entertainment  to  ail 
w  ho  can  admire  the  native  majefty  of  the 
works  of  creation. 

One  large  vault  pafles  completely  thro^ 
a  point  of  the  promontory.  The  en¬ 
trance  into  it  is  but  like  a  rent  in  the 
mafs  of  rock,  and  leads  into  a  dark  and 
narrow  cavern,  rugged  at  firft,  but  gra¬ 
dually  fwelling  into  a  fine  arched  roof, 
terminates  in  a  moft  fpacious  dome,  open 
to  the  fea.  Several  other  caves  on  this 
coaft  run  a  far  way  under  ground  ;  fome 
of  them,  after  winding  beneath  the  rock, 
return  by  different  paffages  to  the  (bore. 
Thefc  are  much  frequented  by  fwallow'S 
and  rock-pigeons;  though  fome  of  the 
leaft  accellible  are  the  refort  of  coots, 
ihags,  and  corvorants. 

Under  the  cliffs  at. Melrofs,  among  the 
lower  rocks  which  proje<fl  into  the  fea, 
there  is  a  good  flate  quarry,  and  one  at 
Penniiijof  a  very  hard  concrete  fubftance,, 
for  mill'ftones  ;  the  paths  to  thefe,  down 
along  the  face  of  the  precipices,  are  the 
moft  hideous  imaginable,  not  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  but  by  thofe  who  have  been 
early  accuftomed  to  them. 

The  creeks  in  fome  places  penetrate 
much  farther  into  the  main  than  where 
the  fea  flows,  and  form  into  deep  ami 
rocky  glens,  where  the  rivulets,  falling 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,*  murmur  in 
their  deep-worn  channels,  and  exhibit 
fome  charming  cafeades.  In  the  bottonn 
of  a  fmall  bay  there  is  one  Angular, 
broad,  perforated  pyramid,  thro’  which 
at  high  water  a  boat  may  fiil,  and  in  lime 
of  ebb,  one  may  walk  on  the  ihclvcs  be¬ 
neath  the  arch. 

Yefterday,  on  leaving  the  abbey  of 
Deer,  I  came  along  the  fide  of  the  hill  of 
Monnan,  not  a  fteep,  but  lofty  mountain  ; 
it  is  the  firft  land  mariners  generally  dif- 
cover,  when  coming  to  this  coaft  from 
the  Baltic.  From  it  is  a  delightful  profpc<X 
for  a  dozen  of  rpiles  down  to  the  coaft, 
of  a  fine,  chanjpaign,  rich  corn  country, 
inUrfp<^rred  with  feveral  villas.  Ou  a 
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mofly  plain  to  the  north  arc  fcveral  the  fortrefles  from  the  hands  of  E  J  vard' 
mounts,  formed  of  loofc  fioiiCS,  callrd  a»my,  and  wiHied  to  rekindle  the  4>ii it  o 
the  Cams  of  Memfie.  Three  of  them  are  freedom  and  independence  ;  but  not 
▼cry  large,  each  meafuring  from  lixty  to  withftanding  all  his  efforts,  country 
feventy  yards  in  circumference,  and  from  found  it  eligible  to  feek  an  eafier  patli  to 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  One  of  fsfety,  by  fwearing  allegiance  to  the  King 
them  has  been  lately  cut  into  the  center,  of  England.  If  this  tower,  therefore' 
but  they  foul'd  neither  urns  nor  (tone  ever  Ihcltercd  that  warrior,  it  mull  be 
coffins,  only  fome  human  bones  in  the  near  five  hundred  years  old,  and  claims 
ground  beneath  :  many  of  the  (tones  in  Tome  notice  for  its  antiquity, 
the  heart  of  the  opened  earn  have  bten  The  fitiialion  of  Cullcii^houfe  is  truly 
burned  almoft  to  vitrification.  The  fmal-  romantic  ;  it  lUnds  on  the  verge  of  ; 
Icr  earns  are  fcattered  at  a  diftance  irre*  rocky  precipice;  a  magnificent  arch  13 
gularly  over  the  plain  ;  and  where  inclo-  thrown  over  the  entrance  of  tiie  glen 
lures  are  forming  on  the  heath,  yield  a  which  opens  the  communication  with  t!u 


ready  quarry  to  the  larmers. 


pleafure-grounds  on  the  oppofite  hill, 


On  coming  down  to  the  roaft,  five  or  The  glen  winds  up  into  the  countty  feve« 
fix  miles  from  hence,  faw,  on  a  high  pe-  ral  miles,  and  is  full  of  wood  ;  there  arc 
ninfuhted  rock,  the  remains  of  Dundarg  charming  walks  cut  along  the  lide  of  ilw 
Caftle,  a  place  of  ftrength  in  the  four-  rivulet ;  the  banks  of  it  often  precipltou?j 
teenth  century.  Veftigts  of  a  large  court  pidurelqiie  and  rocky, 
of  buildings  may  be  traced  on  the  top  of  In  Cullen-houfe,  the  library  is  elcgint 
the  rock;  but  the  only  part  remaining  and  extenfive,  enriched  with  many  thou- 
any  thing  entire,  is  a  ftrong  arched  gate  land  volumes,  generally  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
way,  which  had  guarded  the  entrance  penfive  and  fplendid  order, 
into  the  caftle.  Near  the  neck,  which  On  a  circular  mount  oppofite  are  vef- 
joins  it  to  the  main,  there  is  a  triple  ditch,  tiges  of  a  fort,  probably  Danilh,  which 
and  ramparts  of  confidcrable  extent;  had  guarded  the  landing-place  at  that 
but  whether  thefe  have  been  outworks  corner  of  the  bay.  Time  has  not  yet 
ftrengihening  the  fortref8,or  banks  thrown  levelled  the  furrounding  ramparts,  of 
up  againft  it,  may  not  be  cafily  deter-  which  there  are  three  rows  on  the  decli- 
mined.  Bnchannan  mentions  its  having  vity  of  the  hill.  Among  the  rubhilh  of 
undergone  a  fiege  in  the  year  1334.  buildings  on  the  top,  there  is  a  great  deal 

Henry  Lord  Beaumont  pofteft'cd  him-  of  burnt  ftones  and  vitrified  (tuff,  thecon- 
felf,  by  force  of  arms,  of  a  large  extent  of  fcquence  of  large  fires  having  been  m.ide 
lands  in  that  corner  ;  claimed  the  title  on  the  fpot  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  fort  in  ibme 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  garrifoned  period  has  been  burnt  down  ;  for  to  me 
Bundarg  for  his rhief  place  of  refidence;  it  would  feem  highly  improbable,  that 
and  was  in  that  countenanced  by  Baliol,  ever  an  application  of  fire  had  been 
the  nominal  king.  made  to  cement  buildings,  however  others 

Alexander  de  Moiibray,  a  man  of  may  have  been  amuicd  with  that  theory, 
power,  difpiited  with  Beaumont  his  right  On  a  peninfulated  rock  betwixt  Portfoy 
to  thefe  poflTcflions,  and,  patronized  by  and  Ccllcn,  lie  the  remains  of  Caftle 
Murray,  regent  of  Scotland,  came  down  Findlater.  The  top  of  the  rock  has  been 
with  a  body  of  forces,  and  befieged  him  fo  thoroughly  covered  with  buildings, 
in  Dundarg.  Beaumont,  dcipairing  of  that  the  outer  walls,  particularly  fronting 
relief,  capitulated,  and  obtained  leave  to  the  fea,  prccifely  correfpond  witli  the  face 
retire  into  England.  of  the  precipice.  Owing  to  the  irregular 

A  few  miles  inland  faw  the  ruins  of  a  furface  of  the  rock,  fome  of  the  lower 
ftrongly  vaulted  oblong  building,  called  rooms  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  have  their 
Wallace  Tower.  There  is  little  remark-  inner  ends  of  the  folid  mafs  w  ell  cut,  and 
able  about  it  but  the  name  it  bears.  Our  in  many  places  the  plaiftering  remains  on 
hiftorians  agree  in  reprefenting  Wallace  it  entire.  The  apartments  are  ftrongly 
as  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  warriors  vaulted  above,  and  have  large  windcAVi, 
of  the  nation  ;  as  Inch,  even  this  rude  which  look  to  the  fea;  but  there  feems 
monument  of  his  fame  may  be  looked  on  to  have  been  little  elfe  than  dead  walls  on 
with  fome  degree  of  refpedt.  It  w’as  in  thofc  parts  of  the  rock  which  are  next 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  neck  that  joins  it  to  the  main.  About 
Wallace  was  choftn  Ptotedlor,  by  the  a  hundred  yards  from  the  ifthmus,  there 
Bate#  of  Scotland.  He  refeued  many  of  arc  confpicuous  veftigea  of  a  double  ran;* 
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part,  which  has  been  drawn  round  as 
an  outwork  to  defend  the  caftle.  Within 
the  rampart  are  the  remains  of  feveral 
ftonc  buildings,  probably  ftorc  houfei, 
(tables,  &c.  and  an  area  ample  enough 
for  exercifing  many  hundred  men. 

The  caftle  was  relinquifticd  by  the 
family  of  Findhtcr,  for  more  commodious 
and  inland  feats,  towards  the  end  of 
James  IV/s  reign.  The  dawn  of  a  more 
aufpicious  age,  when  civil  difeords  were 
fubfiding,  would  bcfufficicnt  inducement 
to  the  noblemen  and  chieftains  to  chufc 
more  fertile  and  pleaiant  lituitions,  where 
they  could  plant,  have  gardens,  and  enjoy 
rural  entertainment. 

The  head-land,  which  forms  on  the 
eaft  of  the  bay  of  Cullen,  prefents  a  noble 
fccne  towards  the  ocean,  of  a  lofty, 
fmooth,  and  extciifive  precipice;  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  there  is  a  level  beach, 
compofed  of  mouldered  (hells,  which  are 
gathering  foil  ;  but  would  be  a  valuable 
acquifition  to  the  neighbouring  farms,  if 
an  eafy  means  could  be  found  of  railing 
them  to  the  high  grounds. 

At  Gordon  Caftle,  the  grandeur  and 
elegant  finilhing  of  the  apartments — the 
variety  of  pleafant  feenery  exhibited  in  the 
furrounding  fields,  formed,  to  a  vaft  dif- 
taoce,  into  one  continued  garden^and 
the  fumptuous  profpedts  which  the  caftle 
yields  from  almoft  every  point  of  view- 
engaged  much  of  my  time  and  attention. 
No  drawing,  however,  can  now  be  made 
of  Gordon  Caftle,  that  could  at  all  afccr- 
tain  its  ftatc  of  ancient  grandeur.  The 
Duke  is  caufing  it  to  aifume  fo  much  ap* 
pcarance  of  modern  fplendour,  that  it 
fcarcely  bears  a  diftant  refcmblance  to 
what  it  was  when  you  faw  it.  Though 
ftill  in  charadier  of  a  caftle,  it  is  at  once 
an  elegant  and  majeftic  edifice :  it  extends 
upwards  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
front ;  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  build 
ing, towering  amidft  the  lofty  trees  in  the 
park,  prefents  an  image  of  magnificence 
to  all  the  country  round. 

In  Innes  Houfe,  a  feat  of  Lord  Fife,  in 
Moray,  are  feveral  good  pi<5ture8  ;  in 
particular,  portraits  of  the  royal  line  for 
many  ages  paft,  to  that  of  his  prefent 
Majcfty.  Spinie  Caftle  makes  a  good 
vifta  to  Innes  Houfe.  Its  venerable  re¬ 
mains  ftill  indicate  what  its  grandeur  has 
been  whilft;  the  palace  of  the  Biihops  of 
Moray, 

I  fpent  much  lime  amid  the  beautiful 
and  noble  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin; 


many  parts  of  that  fine  building  have  ftill 
the  remains  of  much  grandeur  and  dignity 
in  them.  According  to  your  defire,  I 
have  made  a  delineation  of  the  weft  door; 
but  find  the  richnefs  of  thefe  ornamenta 
can  hardly  be  expreffed  in  a  fmall  draw¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  that  they 
are  done  in  very  high  relief;  for  often  the 
flowers  and  foliage  entirely  raifed 
from  the  hollow  of  th'  mouldings  in 
which  they  run  ;  and  thus,  by  a  molt 
elaborate  execution,  there  is  giyen  a  pe¬ 
culiar  elegance  of  effe<5l  to  the  carvings. 
Over  each  entry  there  is  a  figure  on  a 
pcdeftal  encircled  with  clufters  of  grapes, 
and,  however  unulual  the  emblem,  feems 
to  be  an  angel  on  its  knee,  prefenting  a 
cornucopia, perhaps  expreffing  the  bounty 
of  Providence  tendered  for  the  fupport  of 
the  temple.  The  remarkable  proofs  of 
fuperior  genius  and  ability  difclofcd  in 
the  ornamental  parts  of  that  ftrudure 
are  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  not  only  almoft  the 
whole  intereft  of  this  country  was,  in 
different  ages,  engaged  in  adding  to  its 
magnificence;  but  that  alfo,  at  the  Pope’s 
define,- contributions  were  raifed  over  all 
Europe,  and  the  moft  expert  artifte  fcot 
to  complete  the  work. 

The  Burgh  of  Moray,  a  very  ancient 
and  refpcdable  fortrefs,  terminates  a  nar¬ 
row  promontory  projecting  into  theFirth, 
about  five  miles  from  Elgin.  This  head¬ 
land  was,  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  fortified 
by  the  Dines,  and  of  a  peninfula  made  an 
ifland  ;  and  was  one  of  the  mnft  celebra¬ 
ted  places  of  rendezvous  of  the  buccaneers 
from  Norway.  The  vaft  ramparts  (till 
remaining  bear  the  vfeightieft  teftimony 
to  its  great  ftrength  in  former  ages.  An 
immenfe  mound  of  earth  and  (tones  fur- 
rounds  the  area  of  the  fort,  and  will  be  a 
lading  memorial  of  the  labour  beftowed 
on  making  it  impregnable.  The  triple 
ditch  and  rampart,  which  defended  the 
neck,  are  yet  neat  and  entire.  The  top 
had  been  defended  by  logs  of  oak  piled  on 
one  another.  Many  pieces  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  half  burnt,  which  makes  it  evident 
that  this  ftrong-hold  was  deftroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  a  common  way  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  in  this  province.  One  Gillefcop,  in 
iaa8,  burnt  fome  wooden  caftlcs  in  Mo¬ 
ray.  This  probably  was  one,  which 
might  be  polfelTed  by  Tome  Moravian 
Reguli,  after  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
Danes  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  lit  To 
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this  incendiary  we  owe  the  burnt  appear¬ 
ance  ;  not  to  any  attempt  to  form  round 
the  fort  a  glafly  rampart. 

That  rocky  point  was  admirably  fitua- 
ted  for  facilitating  the  depredations  of 
foreign  invaders,  and  fecuring  their  fpoil. 
It  covers  a  fafe  landing-place  in  a  landy 
bay ;  and  thence  cxcurfions  could  be 
cahly  made  into  the  rich  plains  of  Moray, 
Ohe  place  in  the  fort  is  marked  as  a 
burying-ground  by  many  mof«-grown 
grave  Itones ;  if  there  has  ever  been  any 
fculpture  on  them,  it  is  moftly  worn 
away :  on  one  there  is  a  crofs  undcfaced, 
and  IB  good  relief on  others  there 
feemed  to  be  fome  veftiges  of  figures  and 
animals  ^  but  their  truth  too  fufpicious 
to  admit  of  any  reprefentation* 

[Though  we  have  already  given  in  this 
Mifcellany  fevcral  Accounts  of  the  pre- 
fent  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Memoirs,  as  they  contain  feme 
particulars  relative  to  that  illuftrious 
Monarch’s  character  not  generally 
known,  may  yet  be  acceptable  to  our 
Readers.] 

IIEMOIRS  •/  JosiFir  Benedict 
Augustus  IL  EMPEROR  of 
GERMANT. 


Lorrain,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany, 
who  was  afterwards  created  Emperor  of 
Germany.  His  mother  is  Maria  Therefa, 
of  whom  an  account  has  been  already 
given,  [Vol.  xlii.  P.  a  89,]  He  was  born 
on  the  r3?h  of  March  1741 ;  and  his  birth 
was  attended  by  circumftances  which 
would  be  worthy  of  notice,  even  if  they 
concerned  a  Prince  lefs  dignified  by  his 
perfonal  accomplifhments.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod,;  his  mother  was  befet  by  a  hoft  of 
foes,  and  driven  to  her  hereditary  domi¬ 
nions.  As  an  admirable  writer,  fpeak- 
ing  of  thofe  times,  has  faid^ 

“  The  bold  Bavarian  *,  in  a  lucklcfs  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  fummits  of  Caefarcan  pow’r; 
With  unexpected  legions  burfls  away, 

And  fees  dcfcncelcfs  realms  receive  his  fway. 
Short  fway  !  fair  Auftria  f  fpreads  her  mourn¬ 
ful  charms, 

The  queen,  the  beauty,  fets  the  world  in  arms; 
From  hill  to- hill,  the  beacon’s  roufing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of 
praife : 

The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  HufTar, 

And  all  the  Tons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war. 

The  baffled  Prince,  in  honour’s  flatt’ring. 
bloom 

Of  hafiy  greatnefs,  finds  the  fatal  doom, 

His  foes’  derifion,  and  his  fubjeCts’  blame, 

And  fleals  to  death  from  anguifh  and  from 
lhame.’* 


OF  the  vaft  numbers  who  have  bceu 
called  by  Providence  to  rule  over 
mankind,  upon  whofe  abilities  gnd  good 
difpofitions  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of 
millions  have  depended,  how  few  have 
been  found  to  pofTefs  thofe  qualities  which 
command  refpeCl  or  acquire  efteem  !— 
Whether  it  that  the  propeniities  of 
royalty  are  naturally  difpofed  to  pervert 
the  underftanding,  and  to  give  an  oblique 
bias  to  the  reafoning  faculties;  or  that  the 
effects  of  a  bad  education,  to  which 
Princes  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  AibjeCt, 
operate  with  more  force  where  the  ob¬ 
jects  are  more  enlarged  ;  or  to  whatever 
other  caufe  it  is  to  be  aferibed,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  few  monarchs  will  bear  a  nice  in- 
Tcftigation.  Let  the  molt  violent  and 
Mgotted  adherent  of  authority  declare, 
bow  many  who  have  fwayed  feeptres 
bave  deferved  the  approbation  of  the 
world,  or  the  love  of  their  people. 

The  Empebor  of  Germany  has  by 
bis  virtues  rendered  himfelf  t^e  delight 
of  his  fubjeCts ;  by  his  fuperior  talents,  the 
dread  of  his  enemies ;  and  by  the  applica* 
tioB  of  both,  Xhk  admiration  of  all  Europe. 
He  if  the  fon  Of  Friocii- Stephen,  Duke  of 


Perhaps  the  annals  of  the  world  do  not 
furnifh  an  inftance  of  more  attachment  in 
fubjeCts,  more  magnanimity  in  a  Prince, 
or  more  fteadinefs  in  allies,  than  were 
difplayed  at  this  juncture  by  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  by  the  Emprefs,  and  by  the  Engiifh 
nation,  whofe  united  efforts  broke  one  of 
the  molt  powerful  confederacies  which 
ever  threatened  any  date. 

Of  the  Emperor’s  youth  the  particulars 
do  not  feem  to  have  been  remarkably 
ftriking,  or  important  enough  to  deferve 
remembrance.  In  October  1760,  he 
married  a  Princefs  of  Parma,  who  died 
in  November  1763.  In  the  year  1764,  be 
was  crowned  King*  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
in  1765,  married  a  fecond  time  with  Jo- 
fephina  Maria,  a  Princefs  of  Bavaria,  who 
died  without  iffue.  May  10.  1767. 

The  Emperor  Francis  died  on  the  loth 
of  Auguft  1765,  on  which  event  this  his 
fon  immediately  mounted  the  imperial 
throne.  The  expectations  of  the  world 
arc  generally  directed  to  the  conduCt  of  a 

*  The  EleSor  of  Bavaria* 
f  The  Emprefs  ^een* 
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young  Prince,  new  to  the  pofieflion  of 
royalty ;  and  he  ufiially  begins  his  reign 
with  every  prejudice  and  every  advantage 
in  his  favour.  This  was  the  fituation  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  firft  adts  of  his  reign 
were  well  adapted  to  imprefs  mankind 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  him.  He  gave 
a  very  (tridt  and  clofe  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  enquired  into 
ail  mal-pradtices  which  by  negle<ft  had 
crept  into  hia  dominions ;  he  heard  all 
complaints;  he  provided  remedies  for 
every  abufe  ;  and  that  he  might  Hand  in  a 
rcii)edlable  light  with  the  neighbouring 
powers,  be  increafed  his  army,  and  fpent 
much  of  his  time  in  reviewing  k,  and  in 
progrelfes  through  his  kingdom,  giving 
at  the  fame  time  as  equal  attention  to  the 
domeftic  and  internal  bappinefs  of  the 
itate,  as  to  the  views  and  deGgns  of  bis 
rivals  and  enemies. 

The  precautions  which  the  Emperor 
had  taken  rcfpe(5ting  foreigq  powers,  hav¬ 
ing  given  to  his  kingdom  the  blelEngs  and 
advantages  of  a  fecure  peace,  and  the 
regulations  which  he  had  introduced 
having  been  duly  attended  to  at  home, 
he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  fuch 
information  as  he  might  acquire  by  travel. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
Pope  in  1769,  notwithftanding  the  fcvc- 
rity  of  the  feafon,  the  roughnefs  of  the 
country  through  which  he  was  to  pafa, 
and  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  which  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  being  th/e  month  of 
March,  are  almoft  Impafiable,  he  fet  out 
privately  for  Rome  with  a  fmall  retinue, 


under  the  title  of  Count  Namur,  This 


30urney  was  fo  fecretly  concerted,  that 
nobody  except  the  Emprefs  Queen  knew 
any  thing  of  it  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
departure. 

At  Rome  he  met  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufeany,  who  had  been  there  for  fome 
days  before  him.  The  illuftrious  bro¬ 
thers  continued  together  in  that  eelebra 
ted  capital  for  feveral  days.  The  Con¬ 
clave  was  then  &tting;  and  as  the  Empe¬ 
ror  r.emained  incognito  during  his  ftay, 
he  thereby  avoided  all  the  honours  that 
were  deGgntd  to  be  paid,  and  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  He  afterwards  vifiied 
Naples,  Florence,  Leghorn^  Turin,  and 
his  own  Italian  dominions. 

He  continued  a  conGderablc  time  at 
Milan,  where  he  liftened  to  every  com¬ 
plaint  that  was  brought  before  him,  and 
redrefled  every  grievance  with  which  he 
was  acquainted.  From  many  peculiar 
circumftaoces  attending  this  duchy,  the 


adminiftration  of  government  in  it  was 
liable  to  numberlefs  evils  and  abufes.— 
The  Emperor  applied  himielf  with  the 
greateft  attention  to  remedy  the/e.  Ad- 
vertifements  were  palled  up,  that  all  per- 
Tons,  to  the  meaneR  of  the  people,  Ihould 
have  free  accefs  to  him  upon  any  caufeof 
buGnefs,  or  any  complaint  of  grievance. 
The  eff  'dls  correfponded  with  his  patri¬ 
otic  intentions,  and  the  people  foon  ex¬ 
perienced  the  happy  difference  between 
the  mod  defpotic  and  the  mildefl  of  ad- 
miniftrations.  To  fecure  this  happioefs 
for  the  future,  he  appointed  a  council, 
compofed  chieGy  of  natives,  to  ferve  as 
a  check  upon  the  governors,  and  toadl  as 
mediators  and  judges  between  them  and 
the  people. 

The  travels  of  great  monarchs  to  other 
countries,  and  their  mutual  viGts,  are 
among  the  peculiarities  that  diftinguiOi 
the  prefent  age.  The  Emperor,  upon  bis 
return  home,  having  immediately  gone 
to  infpedl  into  the  Hate  of  the  camps 
which  were  formed  upon  the  borders  of 
Bohemia  and  Hufigary,  took  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  a  vifit  on  the  ajth  of  Aug. 
to  the  Ring  of  Pruflia,  who  was  then  at 
Neifs,  a  ftrong  city  of  SilcGa.  Though 
rivals  in  the  ftri^eft  lenCe,  and  jealous  of 
each  other,  nothing  could  be  more  cor¬ 
dial  or  friendly  than  the  behaviour  of 
thefc  great  Princes,  who  fpent  two  nighta 
and  a  day  together,  and  had  more  than 
one  interview.  The  fubjedl  of  their  con¬ 
ferences  was  probably  the  diviGon  of  the 
Polilh  dominions,  and  they  parted  with 
the  ftronged  marks  of  mutual  conGdence, 
fricndGiip,  and  elleem. 

On  his  return  to  Vienna,  the  Emperor 
adopted  the  fame  plan  which  he  had  fo 
nobly  executed  at  Milan  :  he  fet  apart  one 
day  in  the  week  to  hear  complaints  and 
receive  petitions  from  all  his  fubje<fl8, 
without  diGin^ion  of  rank  or  birth  ;  d&- 
clariog  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  behoved 
him  to  do  julticc,  and  that  it  was  his  in¬ 
variable  intention  to  render  it  to  all  the  ^ 
world  without  refpe^t  of  perfons. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1770,  he 
formed  a  camp,  and  had  a  grand  review 
at  Ncuftadt  in  Moravia,  which  (eemed 
chiefly  intended  for  the  entertainment 
and  reception  of  the  King  of  PruGia,  who 
returned  the  Emperor’s  viGt  at  that  place 
on  the  third  of  September.  The  meeting 
between  thofc  great  monarchs  was  in  ap¬ 
pearance  fo  cordial  and  affedlionate,  as 
greatly  to  aGefl  the  beholders,  partlcu- 
krly  the  troops,  many  of  whom  remem- 
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bcred  and  had  experienced  the  fatal  con- 
fcqiiences  of  the  animofity  that  had  fo 
lonj^  fuhfifted  between  the  two  families. 

The  fubjeft  of  thefe  conferences  was 
foon  made  known  to  the  world,  by  the 
two  rival  powders,  with  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruflia,  entering  into  Poland,  and  taking 
poOVflion  of  fuch  part  as  eadi  feparaUly 
claimed ;  w'Skich  feems  to  have  been  pre- 
Tioufly  fettled  between  them.  Though 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  had  been  left 
weak  and  divided  than  it  then  proved  to 
be,  it  would  have  been  impofiible  to  con¬ 
tend  againft  fuch  advcrlaries  by  force  of 
arms.  Complaints  and  remonftrances 
were  the  only  weapons  which  could  be 
nfed  againlt  its  invaders ;  and  how  inef- 
fedual  thefe  arc,  every  page  of  hiftory 
will  inform  us.  They  had  their  ufual 
force  at  this  time,  being  received  and 
negledted  ;  and  although  the  iniquity  of 
the  proceedings  was  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  intruders  were  permifted  to 
keep  pofleflion  of  their  new  acquired  ter¬ 
ritories,  without  any  effort  to  prevent 
them. 

Notwithftj^nding  the  appearance  of 
friendlbip  which  fubfifted  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pruflia,  a  mu¬ 
tual  jcaloufy  of  the  other's  power  had 
taken  place,  and  prompted  them  to  every 
meafure  which  prudence  could  dilate  to 
guard  againft  his  rival.  For  this  purpofe 
each  encreafed  his  army  to  a  number 
which  almoft  exceeds  credibility.  In  the 
year  1773,  it  was  faid  that  the  Emperor 
had  drawn  80,000  recruits  from  his  here¬ 
ditary  dominions,  of  which  Hungary  alone 
yielded  50,000,  beddes  thofe  that  were 
raifed  in  the  newPolifh  territories,  which 
now  obtained  the  names  of  Galicia  and 
Lodomiria.  In  this  manner  both  thefe 
princes  were  nearly  at  the  conftant  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  war,  and  the  Emperor  at  leaft 
underwent  all  the  perfonal  fatigues  that 
the  mod  a^ive  general  could  in  that  (1- 
tuation ;  bis  artpies  forming  continual 
and  remote  encampments  along  his  wide 
extended  frontiers,  and  he  as  condantly 
on  borfcback,  cither  in  the  a(fl  of  travel¬ 
ling  between,  or  of  immediately  fuperin- 
tending  them.  It  was  computed  in  the 
tour  he  made  that  fummer,  that  he  travel- 
on  horfeback  about  700  German 
miles,  which  are  confiderably  more  than 
equal  to  3090  Englilh.  In  this  tour  he 
pnly  cat  once  in  the  24  hours,  which  was 
on  the  evening  of  each  day,  and  that  of 
luch  fare  as  without  any  preparation 
happeiied  to  be  rc^dy  at  the  places  where 


he  flopped ;  after  which  he  lay  upon  a 
draw  bed,  without  any  other  covering 
than  his  cloak;  as  if  he  cnnulaied  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  intended  to 
form  fuch  another  iron  conftitutioa  as 
that  impenetrable  madman  poffeffcd. 

A  hero  who  was  hardy  enough  to  re- 
linquKh  the  luxuries  and  delicacies  which 
courted  him,  for  the  fake  of  ambition, 
and  who  feemed  to  have  formed  fo  true  a 
judgment  ol  the  common  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  as  his  condud  to  his  own  fubjcdls 
appeared  to  indicate,  was  not  likely  to 
be  endaved  by  religious  fanaticifm,  or  to 
fubmit  to  the  ignominious  and  (hameful 
pretenlions  of  the  Church.  About  this 
time  he  laid  claim  to  the  inveltiture  of 
‘all  the  Bifhopricks  in  his  hereditary  do¬ 
minions;  and  notwithftanding  every  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Pope,  and  every  conceflion  pro- 
pofed  to  prevail  on  him  to  relax  from  a 
refolution  fo  injurious  to  the  Papal  See, 
he  continues  fixed  in  his  determination. 

An  interval  of  quiet  in  the  year  1777 
tempted  him  to  vilit  his  lifter  tbc  Queen 
of  France.  He  arrived  at  Vcrfailles  on 
the  19th  of  April,  without  pomp  or  of- 
tentation,  and  almoft  unattended.  Du¬ 
ring  bis  ftay  in  that  kingdom  he  affumed 
the  title  of  the  Count  of  Falkenftein,  and 
intircly  fhook  off  the  trammels  of  royalty. 
He  viewed  whatever  was  valuable  or  cu¬ 
rious  in  art  or  nature  ;  he  obferved  the 
public  buildings  and  inftitutions ;  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Literati;  he  mixed  with 
the  common  people  ;  his  mind,  intent  on 
improvement,  fubmitted  to  enquire  after 
it  where  the  footfteps  of  Majefty  had 
never  before  been  traced.  Hin  affability 
and  condefeenfion  won  the  affections  of 
the  French,  who  faw  him  depart  with  re¬ 
gret,  and  with  every  wilh  for  his  fafety 
and  profperity  t. 

^  The  period  now  arrived  that  was  to 
difplay  his  character  in  a  light  wherein  it 
had  not  yet  been  feen.  The  death  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  on  the  30th  of  Dec. 
*777>  gave  raife  to  fume  claims  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  on  part  of  the;  dominions 
of  the  deceafed.  The  new  Elector,  un¬ 
able  to  withftand  the  force  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  army,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  fuch 

^  A  pamphlet  was  puhliihed  in  France  foon 
after  his  departure,  fince  iranflatcd  into  F,ng- 
lifli,  under  the  title  of  “  Anecdotes  of  Em¬ 
peror  Jofeph  II.  during  his  rcfulcncein  France, 
upon  a  vilit  to  his  fifter  the  piefcut  Queen  of 
France.  Tranllated  from  the  French  of  the 
Chevalier  Coudray',’*  See  our  Magazine, 
Yol.  xxxviii.  p; 


tfrms  a«  were  impofed  upon  him  ;  but  the  ria;  and  that  pnllion,  if  encouraged  by 
great  acquifition  of  territory  which  his  fuccefs,  may,  it  is  to  be  feared,  convert  a 
rival  by  this  means  obtained,  excited  ihc  monarch  pofTefled  of  many  good  qualities 
apprehenfions  of  the  King  of  Pruffia,  who  into  a  fcourge  of  mankind, 
taking  upon  himfclt  to  defend  the  com*  He  has  employed  this  fummer  in  vi- 
mon  rights  of  the  Germanic  body,  in-  filing  the  Emprefs  of  Huffia,  and  his  rc- 
terpofed  in  behalf  of  the  fuffering  Elec'  ception  and  entertainment  made  the  fre- 
torate.  Supported  by  an  army  of  250,000  quent  fubjedls  of  our  daily  prints.  Hovr 
men,  the  Emperor  refufed  to  renounce  much  of  politics  is  mixed  in  this  com- 
his  pretentions,  and  even  evaded  fubmit  pliment  to  the  Semiramis  of  the  North, 
ting  them  to  be  difeuffed  in  a  treaty,  time  only  can  difeover;  but  it  will  not 
Memorials  and  defences,  all  the  paper  furprife  any  attentive  obferver,  if  fomc 
triflings  which  precede  the  decifion  of  important  event  fhould  be  the  confc- 
any  queftion  by  force  of  arms,  where  qucncc  of  it  in  the  European  fyftcm. 
power  is  not  wanting,  were  now  ufed. 

After  fome  months  had  elapfed  in  this  [In  the  courfe  of  the  47th  and  48th  to- 
manner,  each  party  had  recourfeto  arras.  lumes  of  this  Pablic.itioo,  we  gave  a 

The  preparations  on  both  fides  were  fo  feries  of  extra^fts  from  a  very  elegant 

mighty,  that  had  the  fate  of  the  whole  work,  which  confided  of  a  roaftcrly  de- 

empire,  or  even  Europe,  depended  on  the  lineation  of  the  Charadfers  of  the  Eng- 

ifliie  of  the  conteft,  neither  the  force  cm-  lilh  and  Scottifh- Peerage.  As  it  cer- 

ployed,  nor  the  means  applied  to,  would  tainly  muft  be  deemed  an  important 

have  appeared  inadequate  to  the  import-  branch  of  domeftic  knowledge,  to  un» 

ance  of  the  fubje^t.  derfiand  the  real  principles,  difpofi- 

To  detail  the  events  of  this  campaign,  tiona,  and  abilities  of  thofe  perfons  who 

the  circumftances  of  which  arc  frelli  in  arc  intruded  with  the  management  of 

the  memories  of  our  readers,  will  be  un-  our  political  intereds  at  this  critical 

ncceflary.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  all  period, — the  following  rough  Memoirs 

the  experience  and  abilities  of  his  Pruffiao  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  at  prefent 

Mqedy,  exerted  with  unremitted  atten-  compofe  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Purlia- 

tion,  could  not  obtain  any  advantage  over  ment,  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  va- 

the  Audrian  hero,  who  fhewed  in  this  liiable  piece  of  information  to  all  our 

fird  eflay  a  confiimmatc  knowledge  of  the  countrymen.]] 

art  of  war  ;  an  activity  and  addrefa  which 

foiled  every  attempt  of  hii  enemy  ;  and  a  SKETCHES  of  the  CHARACTERS  and 
degree  of  warinefs  and  cauticn  wtiich  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES  of  the  pre- 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  abled  fent  MEMBERS  of  the  HOUSE  of 

General  of  this  or  any  other  age.  After  COMMONS* 

many  efforts  to  diflodge  him  from  an  ad-  UNIVERSITY  or  CAMBRIDGE. 

TantageoMS  poft.  and  to  bring  him  to  an  MANsriiLD,  E/,t 

engagement,  his  Prufiian  Majefty,  alrnoft _ 

for  the  firft  time,  found  the  fuperioriiy  T^HE  prefent  Solicitor- General  is  a 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in  war,  A  man  of  keen,  but  not  elegant  parts— 
baffled  and  defeated  by  one  whom  he  had  he  fpeaks  writk  pointed  labour  and  preci- 
affected  to  treat  with  contempt,  under  fion,  but  without  any  of  thofe  gracen 
the  appellation  of  “  le  petit  Jolcph.*’  He  wuich  give  energy  to  talents,  and  make 
therefore  fhartly  after  drew  off  his  troops,  eloquence  pleafing,  as  well  as  inftrudting. 
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lifted  from  the  advantages  of  their  fitua- 
tioOf  above  the  littleoefs  of  fuch  unmean¬ 
ing  attachment,  was  certainly  the  princi¬ 
pal  circumftance  in  favour  of  Mr  Manf- 
ficld,  and  fecured  him  bis  elcaion.  He 
is  an  inviolable  adherent  to  the  minifter* 
and  aflfeds  to  oppofe  himfelf,  in  his  par¬ 
liamentary  conduft,  pointedly  to  Mr  Fox. 

Honourahh  John  Town;SHEnd. 

NEVER  were  two  members  elcdted  for 
the  fame  place,  who  came  in  under  a 
greater  difparity  of  circumftances  than 
this  gentleman  and  his  eolleague.  Mr 
Townlhend  had  neither  the  interpofition 
of  family  connexions,  the  reverential 
regard  for  old  inftitutions,  nor  the  partia¬ 
lity  for  any  particular  profefiion  to  recom¬ 
mend  him,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  interct, 
but  fuch  as  was  immediately  derived  from 
the  effeX  and  infiucnce'of  his  own  accom- 
piifhments.  He  was  the  voluntary  choice 
of  the  younger  and  genteel  branches  of 
the  UniverQty,  and,  what  is  Gngularly  to 
his  honour,  a  great  part  of  thofe,  who, 
from  the  ideas  of  fomc  coliateraJ  contide- 
rations,  were  compelled  to  give  their  vote 
againil  him,  were  known  to  lament  their 
w^ant  of  power  to  indulge  their  free  opi¬ 
nion  in  making  him  the  objeX  of  their 
preference.  He  polTefles  a  polifhed  un- 
derftanding,  a  free  and  clafiical  elocution, 
and  a  mod  winning  addrefs.  He  is  the 
particular  friend  of  Mr  Fox,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  hoftile  to  the  meafures  of  the 
pjefent  adminidration. 

WENDOVER— /«  Bucks. 

Richard  Smith,  Efq; 

THIS  gentleman,  commonly  called 
General  Smith,  from  his  having  had  a 
commifTion  in  the  fervice  of  the  Ead  India 
Company,  is  did'fnguiftied  from  the  com¬ 
mon  catalogue  of  his  contemporaries  prin¬ 
cipally  by  two  circumdances— the  pecu¬ 
liar  lownefe  of  his  origin,  confidering  the 
rank  which  he  at  prefent  holds  in  the  fa- 
ilrionable  and  wealthy  world— and  his 
predominant  propenfity  for  play  of  every 
ipecies  and  denomination.  He  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  cbeefemonger^  but  fate  fent  him  to 
the  Ead  Indies,  and  his  own  talents  pro¬ 
ved  entirely  ade<}uate  for  providing  for 
him  when  he  got  there.  He  has  gamed 
with  more  uniformity  of  fuccefs  than  any 
of  the  fame  fraternity  at  this  time,  upon 
record.  This  is  a  felicity,  however, which 
is  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  texture  and 
qualities  of  his  mind,  than  to  any  particu- 
\ 
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lar  partiality  or  fidelity  on  the  part  of  for* 
tune.  He  is  cool,  difpaflionate,  and  ikiU 
ful.  The  generous  fire  whicb  often  ope. 
rates  in  more  fufeeptibie  adventurers  to 
their  difadvantage  or  dedruXion,  never 
aXuates  this  phlegmatic,  callous  veteran ; 
and  he  difeovers  no  more  of  the  appear 
ranee  of  concern  when  he  lofes  himfelf, 
than  be  feels  of  the  reality  of  it  when  hia 
fucceffes  have  brought  ruin  on  a  lefs  ex¬ 
perienced  competitor.  He  has  had  the 
dexterity  to  contend  with  advantage  even 
againd  the  French  nohlejfe^  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  In  his  two  lad  continental 
excurfions,  he  brought  away  with  him  not 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  of 
the  fupcrfiux  of  Parifian  cafli. — It  is  not 
pofitively  known  which  way  he  will  vote 
in  parliament,  but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he 
will  obferve  an  habitual  maxim,  and  play 
againd  the  oveaker  party,  whichever  that 
may  prove  to  be. 

John  Mansel  Smith,  Ffq» 

IS  the  fon  of  the  Genera),  and  is  yet 
didlnguiflied  for  no  circumdance,  beyond 
the  honour  which  unavoidably  refults 
from  being  tbe  offspring  of  fuch  a  fire. 

TOTNESS — in  Devonjhire. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke. 

SIR  Philip  refembles  that  defeription 
of  peculiar  beings,  who  are  thus  reprefen- 
ted  by  Shakefpeare : 

Some  men  there  are  lo*ve  not  a  gaping  pigy 
Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat. 

And  othersy  wJpen  the  bagpipe  ftngs  C  trj 
nofcy  .  ^  , 

Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affeSion. 

— Sir  Philip  comes  under  the  predicament 
deferibed  in  tbe  two  lad  lines,  and  can¬ 
not  contain  himfelf  at  the  fight  of  a 
tra^or — but  it  is  not  for  adeXioo. 

Launcelot  Browne,  Efq; 

THIS  parliamentary  twg  arofc  from  a 
foil  that  could  hardly  have  been  fufpeXed 
of  the  capability  of  producing  any  branch 
for  tbe  fupport  of  the  Britifh  Icgidature. 
It  has  grown  up,  however,  to  a  fwitch  of 
fome  length,  and  is  intended  for  the  ufe 
pf  tbe  Fird  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

HARWICH— 1«  EJfex. 

Hon.  G.  A.  North 

IS  as  yet  an  undecided  charaXcr,  but 
the  prevailing  propenfity  of  his  mind  dues 
not  at  prefent  feem  to  turn  to  politics* 


John  Robinson,  Efq;  our  readers  with  fupcrfluous  anticipation, 

but  content  ourfclvea  with  civiner  a  brief 
originally  an  Attorney,  now  one  narrative  of  bis  hij^ory.—^^x  Bowes  is 
of  the  Secretories  of  the  T  reafury.  Birth  anlrifliman.  He  was  born  to  no  fortune, 
or  profeflion,  however,  are  no  imput^iong  lucky  interpofitioo,  made 

upon  Mr  Robinfon,  becauie  be  poftcijea  anipig  compenfation  for  the  original  mif« 
talents  which  abundantly  compcn.ate  for  chance  of  his  nativity,— the  fent  him  to 
each.  He  is  a  man  of  clear  underhand.  Newcaftic.  He  came  there  in  the  burn¬ 
ing,  confummate  knowledge  id  the  gene*  capacity  of  an  itinerary  fubaltern  in 
ral  line  of  commercial  information,  and  purfuit  of  recruits;  and  foon  difeovered 
of  indefatigable  attention  to  every  fubjeit  |j  ^  meridian  peculiarly  well  calcu* 
that  comes  under  his  connderation.  He  latcd  for  the  excrcife  of  his  endowments* 
may  at  this  time  be  juftly  and  truly  cha-  He  found  himfclf  able  to  fupport,  in  that 
raftcrifed  by  the  appellation  ox  Governor  quarter,  what  he  would  have  found  a  dif- 
of  the  Treafury,  and  every  praife,  as  well  ficulty  of  doing  in  any  other,  not  only 
as  every  cenfurc,  afcnbeablc  to  the  cxe-  the  figure,  but  the  amuence  and  cflcBtial 
cution  of  that  important  department,  may  comforts  of  gentility.  A  queftion  may 
be  fairly  applied  to  him  as  the  fource  and  fugg^a  itfdf  herc-How  did.he  do  this  I 
caufe  of  it.  Ne  is  no  orator,  and  his  ta*  — -Wg  have  no  other  anfwer  to  this  imper- 
lents,  though  folid,  arc  by  no  means  ipkn-  tinent  interrogatory  but— that  he  was 
tiidt  fond  of  play.  He  foon,  however,  rcrao- 

1^1?  \%Tn  A  CTT 1?  tstxy  imputation  that  might  have  lain 

againft  him,  from  the  want  of  an  often!!* 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridlet  fource  of  fupport,  by  a  fortunate 

marriage  with  a  lady,  by  whom  he  got 
IS  the  head  of  a  family  which  original-  ao,oool.  His  behaviour  after  marriage  is 
ly  acquired  opulence  by  the  exertion  of  not  reprefented  as  being  the  criterion  of 
honeft  induftry,  and  have  uniformly  fup-  conjugal  affedion.  His  wife  did  not  long 
ported  the  rank  obtained  through  fo  ho-  enjoy  the of  matrimony  with  her 
Dourable  a  medium,  with  the  moft  uoful*  amiable  fpoufe,  but  having  brought  him 
lied  rcfpe€f.  His  father'and  he  have  been  one  child,  which  gave  him  a  right  to  her 
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profefa  the  mod  honourable  intentions  ; 
others  who  offered  her  their  hands  in 
holy  wedlock.  Some  went  fo  far  as  to 
come  to  an  explanation  with  her  father, 
who  frankly  told  thofe  w  hom  he  judged 
eligible,  “  that  he  had  no  objedlion  to  the 
match,  provided  they  could  obtain  hivS 
daughter’s  confent  ;  but  that  he  would 
not  deceive  them  in  one  particular, 
which  was,  that  notwithftanding  the  ap¬ 
pearance  he  made,  he  could  not  give 
Louifa  any  fortune.”  This  declaration 
fatisfied  fome,  who  immediately  teftified 
that  their, paflion  was  not  of  the  pureft 
and  moff  difinterefted  kind  ;  others  were 
not  in  the  leaft  dilcountenanced  with  the 
information,  but  perfevered  in  promoting 
their  fuit,  and  paying  their  addreffes  to 
the  lovely  Louifa.  She  was  at  this  time 
about  eighteen,  andy  was  an  entire  ftran- 
gcr  to  the  tender  paffion,  as  fhe  had  not 
yet  feen  a  man  who  had  made  the  fmalleft 
impreilion  upon  her  heart ;  for  though 
fhe  bad  read  novels  and  romances,  fhe 
had  fo  much  judgment  as  to  confider 
them  in  their  true  light— the  works  of 
imagination,  the  offspring  of  fi(ftion;  fo 
that  the  heroes  and  heroines  who  were 
defperately  in  love  upon  paper ^  did  not 
appear  to  her  as  perfonages  in  real  life, 
and  therefore  fhe  never  confidered  them 
as  examples  for  her  conduift.  On  the 
contrary,  they  infpired  her  with  a  difguft 
for  elopements,  cfcapes  by  ladders,  and 
all  fuch  ideal  ftratagems. 

Leandcr  had  for  fome  months  paid  his 
addreffes  to  Louifa, ’^and  urged  his  paf- 
fion  with  all  the  vehemence  of  poetic 
phrenzy.  He  wrote  her  odes  and  madri¬ 
gals,  fongs  and  fonnets,  in  which  fhe  was 
compared  to  every  thing  beautiful,  every 
thing  divine — in  a  word,  Venus  was  but 
a  foldier’s  trull  to  her.  She  laughed  at 
the  flattery  of  her  Twain,  and  refolvcd  to 
work  him  up  to  fuch  an  enthufiafm,  as 
would  entitle  him  to  be  claffed  with  Nat 
Lee  himfelf.  She  told  him  that  his  verfes 
were  pretty,  and  proved  that  he  had  a 
great  tafte  f^or  poetry ;  but  that  he  did 
not  feem  to  exprefs  his  paflion  with  that 
ardour  fhe  expcdled — that  his  fimilies 
were  cold  and  inanimate,  and  that  he 
feemed  to  write  from  the  head  more 
than  from  the  heart.  Stung  with  the  re¬ 
proach,  he,  the  next  day,  prefented  her 
with  a  poem,  in  which  fne  furpaffed — 
even  imagination— the  Graces  were  dif- 
graced— Helen  aud  Cleopatra  were  un¬ 
qualified  to  be  her  waiting-maids  ;  and  if 
he  had  not  been  afraid  of  abuiing  the 


Mufes,  whofe  aid  he  implored,  the? 
would  not  have  been  qualified  to  have 
held  a  taper  whilft  fhe  was  penning  her 
tender  and  enchanting  billets. 

^  Leander,  though  he  had  row  exhavfted 
his  genius  in  compliments,  did  not  find 
he  was  a  whit  nearer  the  goal  that  he 
aimed  at  thati  he  was  before  he  had  put 
pen  to  paper,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  receive  the  following  tender  billet,  in- 
cloGng  all  his  letters  and  poems  which  he 
had  addreffed  to  Louifa* 


SIR, 


**  I  KNOW  not  whether  to  impute  to 
your  own  want  of  underftanding,  or  to 


the  mean  opinion  you  entertain  of  mine, 
the  lavifliing  of  fuch  ridiculous  and  extra¬ 
vagant  C(»mpliment8  upon  one,  w  ho  is 
completely  confeious  that  file  does  not, 
in  the  fmalleft  degree,  merit  them.  In 
either  cafe,  Sir,  they  could  not  fail  to 
have  made  an  impreffion  on  me  much  to 
your  prejudice.  However^  I  think  it  but 
juftice  to  you  to  reftore  thofe  precious 
effufions  of  your  genius,  as  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  they  fliould  be  loft,  as  they  are 
upon  me  ;  and  may  be  of  infinite  fervice 
to  you  in  the  profecution  of  your  addref¬ 
fes  with  fome  other,  whofe  charms  arc  as 
tranfeendant  as  you  reprefent  mine. 
They  will  only  require  the  alteration  of 
the  name,  when  they  will  be  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  goddefa  either  upon  earth, 
or  in  heaven. 

“  As  it  is  impoflible  you  can  beftew 
any  more  praifes  upon  me  than  you  have 
already  done,  our  correfpondcnce  ol 
courfe  ceafes  upon  the  receipt  of  thiu, 
from  your  highly  honoured  fervant, 

Louisa.” 


Leander,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  became  raving :  he  called  Louifa  a 
fool,  a  coquette,  a  jilt — then  he  relented, 
and  fwore  ffie  was  the  moll  angelic  being 
upon  earth  :  he  now  read  her  epiftlcovcr 
again,  his  fury  rekindled,  and  he  medi¬ 
tated  on  deftroying  himfelf,  and  was  confi- 
dcring  the  eafieft  method  of  taking  leave 
of  this  world,  when  a  friend  entered,  and 
diverted  his  thoughts,  by  taking  him  to  a 
tavern,  w^here  quick  libations  fometimes 
to  Louifa,  and  fometimes  d — mning  the 
whole  fex,  foon  made  him  fenfelefs,  in 
which  condition  he  was  carried  home, 
and  where  we  fhall  leave  him  to  recover 
his  intellects. 

Leander  was  fucceeded  by  a  lover  of  a 
very  different  complexion  ;  he  was  a 
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martinet,  had  joft  learnt  his  excrcife,  and  amongfl  their  fchool-fellows. — ’Ere  they 
had  obtained  a  comraiflloii  in  the  mililia.  entered  upon  their  teens  they  were  called 
He  was  for  carrying  every  thing  by  ftorm  :  man  and  wife;  and  .notwiihftanding  a 
he  did  not  underftand  whimpering  and  long  feparation,  they  ftill  entertained  a 
whining  for  a  twelvemonth  at  a  woman’s  ftrong  p:nchant  for  each  other,  Dori- 
fect,  and  telling  her  the  was  an  angel  and  moot  was  bred  to  the  bar  ;  but  had  al- 
a  goddefs— n(’,  Marlhal  Saxe  never  did  ways  a  great  affeiition  for  rural  retreats, 
aay  fuch  thing,  and  he  was  as  fuccefsful  and  whenever  he  rufticated,  heconforra- 
in  the  field  of  Venus  as  of  Mars,  “Look  ed  to  his  tituatif>n,  and  drelTed  like  a 
you,  Madam,”  he  faid  upon  his  firft  in-  flicphcrd,  to  diffipate  every  idea  gf  bufi- 
terview:  I  am  a  foldier — and  arms  arc  nef»j,  and  the  capital.  He  came  dowD» 

my  profeflion — a  proftliion  1  glory  in—  during  the  long  vacation,  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
neverthclefs,  Madam,  here  is  my  hand—  his  old  friend  and  relation,  Louifa’s 
I  am  no  dangler — I  leave  that  charadter  ther :  perhaps  it  might  with  more  pro- 
for  your  water-gruel  lovers,  who  never  priety  be  faid  that  the  vifit  was  paid  to 
faw  fervice  ;  but  I  have  marched,  and  her— be  this  as  it  may,  be  found  many 
countermarched,  and  nearly  got  a  black  opportunities  of  renewing  his  addrefles, 
eye  in  the  lafi  general  engagement  be-  by  relating  their  former  juvenile  aimifc- 
tween  the  caftern  and  weftern  divifions—  ments,  and  the  partiality  they  confiantly 
but  I  fmilc  at  danger  in  the  defence  of  my  had  for  each  other  ;  but  as  yet  no  eclair- 
country— —»So,  Madam,  upon  the  honour  cifiement  had  taken  place,  when  a  lucky 
of  a  foldier,  I  declare  the  fire  of  your  eyes  accident  literally  threw  her  into  his  arms* 
has  caught  the  tinder  of  my  heart,  and  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  an 
iinlefs  you  vouchfafe  to  quench  the  con-  alarm  of  Tire  was  given,  and  prefently  it 
flagration,  the  whole  magazine  of  my  af-  was  difcrivered  to  be  in  Louifa’s  bed- 
fedtions  will  be  blown  up — d — mme,  chamber.  It  feems  flie  had  been  reading. 
Madam,”  fell  afleep,'  and  the  c-indlc  caught  the 

So  curious  a  fpecch  deferved  as  curious  linen  curtains.  No  fooncr  was  he  ap- 
an  anfwer— “  Indeed,  Captain  Biuller,  I  prilVd  of  the  calamity,  and  the  feat  of  the 
do  not  in  the  Icaft  doubt  your  valouri  or  cliraftir,  than  he  flew  upon  the  wings  of 
your  military  abilities  ;  but  a**  you  are  rc*  love,  caught  Louila  in  his  arms,  when 
folvcd  to  carry  every  thing  by  fiorm,  mull  furrounded  by  the  flamtH,  and  yet  afleep, 
endeavour  to  defeat  your  defigns  by  a  and  bore  her  off  without  receiving  any 
coup  de  main.**  In  faying  which,  flie  gave  other  injury  than  having  part  of  his  fliirt 
the  captain  a  fl^p  on  the  face,  and  made  a  burnt.  She  innlmediatcly,  on  finding  her- 
fudden  retreat.  felf  thu^  filuated  (all  her  charms  expofed 

The  captain  remained  fafeinated  for  to  view),  wa^  fo  alarmed  that  it  was  du- 
fon^etirne,  unprepared  forfuch  an  attack,  bious  whether  Ihc  was  m  jrt  te^r’fied  at 
After  a  pretty  long  paufe,  putting  his  the  accident,  or  fliockcd  at  the  pofiure  in 
hand  to  his  face,  which  had  not  yet  reco*  which  flic  appeared- 
vered  its  wonted  complexion — A  coup  A  general  confl  gration  being  timely 
de  main,  you  call  this — and  egad  fo  it  is,  prevented;  Loaifa’»  difirefs  became  ne- 
and  a  pretty  feverc  one — but  I  recoiled  verthclefs  very  great  at  learning  that  all 
the  Amazons  fought  bravely,  and  1  be-  her  clothes  were  burnt  ;  and  had  it  not 
lieve  I  (hall  ftand  no  chance  wdth  this  been  for  the  aid  of  a  fliephcrd’s  daughter 
modern  one— and.  fo  I  will  even  beat  a  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  came  to  her 
inarch.”  affifiance;  (he  mud  have  remained  in  a 

Having  got  rkl  of  thofc  two  lovers  by  difagreeable  lituation  a  cnnfiderablc  tinfic 
very  different  ftratagems,  it  is  lime  we  *  longer ;  for  the  flrimes  having  caught  the 
fliould  provide  her  with  a  third.  maid’s  bed  room,  which  Vias  adjacent, 

Dorimont  was  a  diftant  relation,  who  flie  was  reduced  to  the  fame  predica- 
had  been  brought  up  in  his  infancy  with  ment. 

Louifa,  and  between  whom,  in  their  very  Louifa  could  now  no  longer  give  a  deaf 
tender  years,  there  was  fuch  a  fympathe-  car  to  Dorimont’s  intrealies,  or  retufe 
tic  feeling,  that  they  always  preferred  thofc  inn».)cent  freedoms  which  (he  had 
each  other’s  company  to  the  reft  of  their  hitherto  denied  any  of  her  lovers.  Having 
acquaintance:  at  the  dancing  fchool  they  obtained  the  lather’s  confent,  Dorimont 
were  eonftantiy  partners:  all  the  little  a nd  Louifa  were  in  a  few  days  united  in 
prefents  he  could  beftow  were  addreffed  the  (i)ken  bonds  of  matrimonv,  and  they* 
to  Louifa,  w  hich  often  created  a  jealoufy  very  juftly  denominated  the  Happy 
VoL.  L,  I  i 
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Jin  Es5Ay  ^wNegatite  Patriotism. 

IT  »s  a  very  excellent  principle  in  the 
laws  of  this  country,  that  if  a  man  is 
prefent  at  a  murder,  and  does  not  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  prere in  it,  he 
'is  deemed  an  acceflary  in  the  guilt,  is 
piinifhed  with  as  much  feverity  as  the 
‘abfolute  perpetrator  of  the  fat^,  and,  in 
the  eye  of  reifon,  tie  is  as  little  to  be  pi¬ 
tied  by  the  public. 

We  meet  every  day  with  a  number  of 
negative  patriots,  who,  while  they  boaft 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  fentiments,  are 
never  concerned,  indeed,  in  the  infamy  of 
actually  opprelfing  their  country  by  dan* 
gcrous  or  deftruefive  laws,  but  they  take 
no  pains  fo  prevent  fuch  law's  from  being 
carried  into  execution.  They  think 
themTelvcs  fufficicntly  patriotic,  if  they 
arc  riot  immediaiely  a<ftive  in  the  wound 
‘which  is  given  to  the  profperiJy  of  the 
nation ;  and  when  an  unpopular  adl  of 
parliament  takes  place,  they  can  look 
with  confidence  at  their  ccnltituents,  and 
rejoice  that  they  had  no  hand  whatever 
in  the  odious  tranfaiftion. 

Though  this  ia  very  frequently  the  cafe 
with  us,  and  though  fuch  exciifca  have 
often  been  pleaded  with  fuccefs  by  fevcral 
of  our  reprefentatives,  the  member  vvho 
'can  think  that  he  difeharges  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  duty  in  a  confeientious  manner, 
becaufc  he  does  u*  no  injury,  is  by  no 
means  worthy  of  our  go^d  opinion  :  he 
ought  to  be  treated  w'i'.h  univerlal  con¬ 
tempt  at  every  general  ekdion.'  We  do 
not  furefy  chufe  repref-ntatives  with  the 
negative  views  of  receiving  no  wrongs 
from  thrir  hands  ;  we  chufe  them  w  ith 
the  pofitivc  intention  of  receiving  forae 
bcncfi ;  and  if  wc  do  not  receive  this 
benefit,  the  man  whom  we  nominate  to 
ferve  in  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom 
is  a  betrayer  of  his  truft,  and  defeats  the 
imp(»rtant  purpofes  of  the  parliamentary 
charadter.  ,  , 

Among  the  eflential  requifites,  there# 
fore,  abfolutcly  neceflary  in.  our  fenatp- 
rial  rerucfentativei>,  we  inud  a}w"ays 
reckon  fpirk  and  application.  If  a  man 
hac  no?  fortitude  enough  to  avow  ,brfs 
ftnlimcuts  upon  every  occafion,  his  at* 
tendarce  in  our  iervicc  becomes  totally 
mtiefs,  and  if  h*  is  not  confianl  in  his 
aticndcnce,  we  have  but  little  to  expedl 
from  his  fortitude,  while  he  is  rioting 
among  hi^  pleafurable  companions,  lol¬ 
ling  on  the  .couch  of  a  prottitutc^  or  ven¬ 
turing  his  neck  in  a  fox  chace# 


I  was  lately  in  company  with  Tome  re- 
fpedtablc  landed  gentlemen,  and  a  parti, 
cular  bill,  greatly  difiiked  by  the  king¬ 
dom,  being  the  fubjcdl  of  converfation, 
the  reprefentative  of  a  certain  county, 
who  fat  at  my  left  hand,  exclaimed,— 
“  Well,  thank  God !  I  had  no  hand  in 
palling  that  law,  for  I  was  not  in  the 
houfc  the  day  it  w'as  carried  by  the  mi- 
niftry.”  A  clergyman  of  great  worth 
upon  this  took  him  up,  faying,  “  And 
why  were  not  you  prefent,  Sir  John,  to 
oppofe  it  with  all  your  influence?  it  was 
your  duty  to  be  prefent,  and  your  bnfi- 
.nefs  to  flop  the  torrent  of  miiiifteiial 
power  with  your  utmoft  abilities.  Your 
abTence,  let  me  tell  you,  is  no  excufe ; 
for  the  man. who  does  not  exert  every 
poflible  means  of  guarding  his  country 
from  a  flab,  is,  in  u  y  opinion,  no  lefs 
criminal  than  him  who  adtually  gives  the 
ftroke.** 

Notwithftanding  the  apparent  juftnefs 
cf  this  realioning,  however,  the  honeft 
freeholders  of  Great  Britain  think  them- 
felves  tolerably  happy  in  a  reprefentative, 
if  he  is  not  adtually  concerned  in  betray¬ 
ing  their  rights ;  and  very  frequently 
give  thvir  votes  for  a  man  who  will, 
they  kn<iw,  be  abfent  from  the  kingdom 
during  the  whole  continuance,  perhaps, 
of  the  parliament.  With  a  madnels  of 
inconfideration,  they  truft  the  Hefperian 
fruit  of  liberty  to  the  care  of  a  dragon, 
that  i'a  either  always  off  duty,  or  always 
aflcep,  and  expert  their  tieaiure  to  be  as 
fecurcly  guarded,  as  if  they  lodged  it 
with  a  centinel  conftantly  upon  the 
watch,  and  generoufly  determined  to  fa- 
crifice  his  life  in  its  defence. 

Upon  the  whole,  while  vve  look  out 
for  men  of  honefty  to  reprefent  us,  wc 
Ihould  alfo  taketcarc  that  our  honeft  nten 
are  bleffed  with  fenfe,  with  fpirit,  and 
with  application  ;  wc  ought  to  be  nlTurfd 
that  they  arc  competently  acquainted 
with  the  intereft  of  the  public,  and  that 
they  will  be  bold  and  indctatigable  in 
their  labours  to  promote  it.  Honefty, 
though  a  jewel  of  iiieftimable  value,  is 
not  a  (ufficient  qualification  in  itfclf  for  a 
member  of  parliament.  In  oidtr  to  fill 
their  ieats  with  a  proper  degree  of  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  auguft  aflembly  ot  the  nation, 
our  rcprcfeniativeH  lo  their  probity  muft 
'add  wifdom  ;  to  their  fortitude  they  mu(l 
add  perfeverance ;  thefe  are  qualifica¬ 
tions  indifpcniably  ncceiTary  for  a  legif- 
latoi*. 

ClNClNNATt'S* 


FROLOGUE  to  the  Miniature  Picture* 


UYitUnhy  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 


Spoken  hy  Mr  King. 

CHILL’D  by  rude  gales,  while  yet  reluc¬ 
tant  May 

With'holds  the  bcRUties  of  the  verml  day, 

As  ibme  fond  maid,  whom  matron  irowiiS  re-- 
prove, 

Sufpends  the  fmilc  her  heart  devores  to  love; 
The  fc.ilon’s  pleallires  too  delay  their  hour. 

And  winter  revels  with  pr.  tradcd  pow’r; 

Then  blame  not,  critics,  if  thus  late,  we  bring 
A  wir.tcr’s  drama — but  reproach — the  fp« ing. 
What  prudent  cit  dares  yet  the  Itafon  trull, 

Balk  in  his  Ahiiky,  a;*d  enjoy  the  dull? 

Jdors’d  in  Chcaplide,  fcarce  yet  the  gave**  fpark 
Atchicvc:'  the  Sunday  triumph  of  the  Park; 
Scarce  yet  you  fee  ium,  dreading  to  be  late, 
Scour  the  New  Road,  and  dalh  thro’  Grofvenor 
Gate. 

Anxi.  us — and  fearful  too — his  fleed  to  (hew, 
The  h  ack’d  iiucephaius  of  Rotrcn-rowl 
Carelefs  he  leems,  yet,  vigilantly  ily. 

Wooes  the  lircy  glance  of  1  idles  pading  by, 
While  his  off  heel,  infidioully  alidc. 

Provokes  the  caper  which  he  feems  to  chide  : 
Scarce  rural  Kenfington  due  honour  gains, 

The  vulgar  verdure  of  her  walk  remains, 

Wheie  whitc-rob’d  mides  amble  two  by  two, 
Nodding  to  booled  beaux— how* do? 
With  ge  I’rcus  queftions  that  no  anfwcr  wait, 

**  How  vartly  full !  a’n't  you  come  very  late  ? 

“  Un’t  it  quite  charming?  When  do  you  leave 
tow  n  ? 

^  An’t  you  quite  tir’d  ?  Pray,  .can  we  fet  you 
down?” 

Thcfe  fuhurb  pleafures  of  a  London  May, 
Imperfect  yet,  wc  haii  the  cold  delay  ; 

But  if  this  plea’s  deny’d  in  our  excufe, 

Another  (till  remains  you  can't  refufe,  ^ 

It  is  a  lady  whites — and  hark — a  noble  Mufc!  j 
Bpt  fee  a  critic  llajting  from  his  bench — 

A  noble  author!”  Yes,  Sir,  but  the  play's 
not  Frcnci): 

Yet  if  it  were,  no  blame  on  us  conld  fall. 

For  we,  you  know,  mud  follow  Fafliion’s  call: 
And  true  it  is,  things  lately  were  en  traiiie^ 

To  woo  the  Gallic  Mufe  at  Drury  Lane  ; 

Not  to  import  a  troop  of  foreign  elves, 

But  treat  you  with  French  a£t  rs  — in  ourfclves: 
A  fiiend  we  had,  who  vow’d  he’d  make  us 
(peak 

Pure  flippant  French — by  contraci — in  a  week, 
Told  us  ’twas  time  to  ftudy  what  was  good, 
Polilli,  and  leave  off  being  uiidcillood. 

That  Clouded  audiences  wc  thus  n:ight  bring 
To  Monfirui  Paribns,  and  Chevalier  King: 

Or  (hould  the  vulgar  grumble  now  and  then, 
'I'hc  prompter  might  tranllate — for  country 
gentlemen ; 


DESIRE  AND  POSSESSIQM. 


Amor  A  LIST  profoundly  fage, 

I  know  not  in  what  book  or  page, 
Or  whether  o’er  a  pot  of  ale. 

Related  thus  the  following  tale  : 

Pojfleffm^  and  Defire  his  brother, 

But  itifl  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Were  feen  contending  in  a  race. 

And  kept  at  lirll  an  equal  pace  : 

’  I'is  faul,  their  c^urfe  continu’d  long. 

For  this  was  adivc,  that  was  llrong  : 

Till  eilvy,  llander,  (loth,  and  doubt, 
Milled  them  many  a  league  about. 
Seduc’d  by  fomc  deceiving  light, 

They  take  the  wiong  way  for  the  right. 
Thro’  (lipp’ry  by-roads  dark  and  deep. 
They  often  climb  and  often  creep. 
Delire,  the  fwifter  of  the  two. 

Along  the  plain  like  lightning  flew  : 

Till  eot’ring  on  a  broa  i  highway, 
^'here  pow’r  and  lilies  Icatter’d  lay.— 
He  drove  to  pick  up  all  he  found, 

And  by  excuifions  loit  his  giound  : 

No  looncr  got,  than  with  *liidain 
He  threw  them  on  the  ground  again, 
And  haded  lorward  to  purfuc 
Frefh  obje^ls  fairer  to  the  view. 

In  hope  to  Ipring  fome  nobler  game. 

But  all  he  took  w-as  jiid  the  iame. 

Too  fcoruful  now  to  Hop  hi:*  pace. 

He  rpurn’d  them  in  his  rival’s  face. 
Pofledion  kept  the  btaten  road. 

And  gather’d  all  his  brother  Ihcw’d; 

But  overcharg’d  and  out  of  wind, 

Tho*  drong  in  limbs,  he  lagg’d  behiniL 
Defire  had  now'  the  goal  in  fight: 

It  was  a  tow’r  of  mondrous  height; 
Where  on  the  fummit  Fortune  dands, 

A  crown  and  fceptci  in  her  hands. 
Beneath,  a  chafm  deep  as  hell, 

Where  many  a  bold  advent’rer  fell. 
Defire  in  rapture  gaz’d  a  while. 

And  law  the  treach’rous  goddefs  fmilc; 
But  as  he  climb'd  to  grafp  the  crown, 

She  knock’d  him  with  the  Iceptcr  down 
Hetu  nbled  in  thegulph  profound, 
There  doom’d  to  whirl  an  cr.dlcfs  round, 

Pod: (lion  s  load  was  gro.vn  fo  great, 
He  funk  beneath  the  cumb’rous  weight. 
And  as  he  now  expiring  lay. 

Flocks  ev’ry  om’nous  bud  of  prey; 

The  raven,  vulture,  owl,  and  kite, 

At  once  upon  his  carcale  light. 

And  drip  his  hide,  and  pick  his  bones, 
Regardiefs  of  hU  dying  groans. 


A  new  Coiiiedy^  writlen  hy  Lady  Craven.] 
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Straight  all  funfcribM-— kings,  gods,  mutes, 
lingers, ^aftor— 

A  iP*anclers  fi  iur.- dancer  our  contractor. 

But  he  re.  1  grieve  to  ow  n,  tho’t  be  to  you, 

He  aft  1— -e'en  as  moft  contraftors  do, 

Soid  «  hat  he  never  de^ih  in,  arid  tli*  amount 
Being  fiift  difchargM,  fu  ’mitt  d  his  account; 
And  what  th*  cv'n»?  I  heir  indu'^ry  ^Aas  Inch, 
Dodd  i'poke  ‘^ooj  Flemiih,  B  mntjfer  bad  Dutch. 
Then  the  rogue  told  us,  J»’ith  infuliing  cafe. 

So  it  ’Aas  f  ircign,  it  was  lure  to  pleafe  : 

Beaux,  wits  applaud,  as  talhion  (hould  com* 
ma.’id, 

And  milTes  L*ugh— to  feem  t>  nndcrftand— 

So  from  each  clime  our  foil  may  fomething 
g^in, 

Manhood  from  Rome,  and  fprightliucfs  from 
Spain ; 

Some  Rt^mn  Rofetus  next  delight  the  age,  ' 
And  a  Dutch  Heine!  Ikarc  along  ih^  ftage. 
Exotic  fopp’ries,  hail  |  whole  flatt’ring  f.nile 
Supplants  ih^  fterner  virtues  ot  oor  ifle  ! 

Thus,  while  with  Chinefe  firs,  and  Indian 
'  pines, 

Our  nursVies  fwarm,  the  Dritifh  oak  declines: 
Yet,  vain,  oor  Miifcs  tear — no  foreign  laws 
We  dread,  while  native  bcauly  pleads  our 
caufe : 

\Vhilc  you  too  judge,  whofc  fmiles  arc  honours 
high-r 

Than  vrrfe  Ihould  gain,  but  where  thofc  eyes 
infpfrc. 

But  if  the  men  prefume  your  pow’r  to  awe, 
Retort  their  churlifh  fenatorial  law ; 

This  is  Houfe — and  move — the  gentle 

men  withdraw  : 

Then  they  may  vote,  with  envy  never  ceafing, 
Tour  influence  has  increas'd,  and  is  increafing. 

But  there,  I  trull,  the  refolution’s  findh’d  ; 

Sure  none  will  lay — li  ought  t§  be  dimnijh'd. 

The  CHARMS  $f  MISS  GLEN. 

WHILE  hungry  bards  from  garret  high, 
To  Myra’s  check,  or  Stella  s  eye, 

Their  am'rcus  fonnets  pen, 

Unpraftis’d  in  the  arts  of  verfe, 

In  fimple  Hrain  let  me  rehearfe 
The  praife  of  Molly  Glen. 

It  was,  alas  !  the  firft  of  May 
(f  never  lhall  forget  the  day) 

■  I  faw  her  firll, — and,  then, 

Such  modtlf  worth,  fuch  winning  cafe— 

'J  could  do  nothing  clfc  but  gaze 

On  lovely  Molly  Glen.  \ 

Whiter  her  Ikin  ih^n  mountain  fnow. 

Her  eyes  are  black  as  any  floe, 

Her  lips  are  red— -but  when, 

O  when  Ibe  opes  thofc  lips  to  fpeak. 

The  fmile  of  Hebe’s  dimpled  check 
Is  feen  in  Molly  Qlen. 


An  hundred  times  I  vow’d,  I  fwore 
An  hundred  oaths,  I’m  furc,  and  more, 
And  I  would  fwear  again. 

That,  Ihciild  I  live  to  Neftor’s  age, 

No  charms  (hould  e’er  my  heart  engage, 
But  thofc  of  Molly  Glen. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  what  1  fay, 

If  any  one  (hould  doi:bt.  I’ll  lay 
A  n  bunrlfcd  pounds  to  ten. 

In  none  of  ail  the  icx  lic’li  find 
A  fairer  face,  or  better  mind. 

Than  thofc  of  Molly  Glcn. 

Nay  more,  tho*  fome  may  think  I  lie, 
ril  fwear  (and  let  who  will  deny. 

Poor  unbelieving  men !) 

An  Eden  blooms  wherc-e’er  (he  treads, 
And  Paradife  its  fragrance  (heds 
Round  lovely  Molly  Glen. 


ENIGMA. 

Guess,  gentle  lady,  if  you  can, 

A  thing  that’s  wond  rous  common, 
Vv  hat  almoft  cv’ry  well-bred  man 
Prefents  to  cv’ry  woman. 

A  thing,  with  which  yr  u'vc  often  play’d 
Between  your  thumb  and  finger  j 
Yet  if  too  ftequent  ufc  be  made, 

*  Twill  fpbil  you  for  a  finger. 

’Tis  what'weak  dames  and  old  abufc, 

And  Ibmctimcs  hurts  the  ftroi  ger ; 

In  Ihort,  ’tis  rhet’ric  lovers  ufe 
When  they  can  talk  no  longer. 

At  firft,  perhaps,  it  made  you  weep, 

And  put  you  in  Arangc  taking  ; 

But  now,  when  you're  inclin’d  to  deep, 

It  only  keeps  you  waking. 

’Tis  phyfic,  or  diverfion,  now, 

Jull  as  you’re  phas’d  to  make  it, 

Raifes  the  fpirits,  if  they’re  low, 

And  tickles’ when  you  take  it. 


.  SO  LUTIO  N. 

^1^0  guefs  your  riddle,  gallant  Sir, 

X  Fi  ur  dames  in  council  fat ; 

So  various  their  opinions  vere, 

That  long  was  the  debate. 

One  faid,  *twas  miific,  play’d  with  (kill, 
Th?.t  caus’d  all  this  emotion. 

Another  thought  it  war.  a  pill,— 

A  third,  it  was  a  potion. 

The  fourth  was  quire  a  nnz’d  to  hear 
The  ladies  talk  fuch  faiff, 

Shew’d  them  the  thing  wos  vjry  clear. 
And  took — u  pinch  of  ftwff. 
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Seme  Ob/ervathns  relative  to  the  Influenei 
of  Climate  on  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Bodies •  By  Alexander  Wilfon,  M,  D. 
%vo»  ss»  in  boards*  Cadcll,  London. 

This  treatife  is  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  endeavours  to  prove,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  the  phlogiftic  principle  is  uni- 
veifally  nectflary  to  vegetation,  and  that 
the  component  parts  of  bodies  are  dilen- 
gaged  by  putrefa<5tion  in  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  to  climate,  which  climate  is  always 
adequate  to  the  re-application  of  the  le- 
parated  parts,  to  form  new  vegetables  in 
the  fame  proportion. 

In  the  fitft  chapter  of  this  part  the  au¬ 
thor  dates  the  fubjeftof  his  enquiry.  The 
fccond  chapter  briefly  evinces  that  air  is 
necelTiry  to  vegetation.  The  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  no  plant  will  thrive  in  vacuo  ; 
and  that  vegetables  of  all  kinds  receive 
from  the  atmofphere  matters  of  fiich  qua¬ 
lity  as  are  requifite  for  their  vigorous 
growth,  and  by  its  aflidance  difeharge 
their  perfpiration  according  to  their  rc- 
fpedtive  natures,  and  the  climates  in  which 
tiicy  are  placed.  A  plant  kept  in  a  dry 
and  pure  air  foon  becomes  languid, 
though  regularly  watered  at  the  root. 
This,  Dr  Wilfon  farther  oblervcs,  affords 
proof  that  pure  w^ater  and  pure  air  alone, 
will  not  promote  a  healthful  and  vigorous 
vegetation  ;  the  evident  change  which 
takes  place  in  plants  fo  circumftanced,  af¬ 
ter  a  warm  refreftiing  fhower,  evincing 
their  having  received  fomething  belidcs 
moifture  at  the  root. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  the  air  nccetTary  to  vegetation. 
The  author  obfervea, 

“  It  is  a  well-known  fadl,  that  air 
which  hath  been  refpired  by  animals  is 
rendered  unfit  for  the  continued  refpira- 
tion  of  the  fame,  or  any  other  animal,  by 
being  loaded  W’iih  phlc  gifton.  Dr  Prieft- 
ley  has  fliewn,  that  when  this  air  is  de-’ 
prived  of  its  overcharge  of  this  principle, 
it  is  again  fit  for  refpiratioiT:  his  experi- 
mentfi,  with  thole  oi  Dr  Ingenhouf/,  have 
alfo  made  it  evident,  that  plants  retain  it 
as  a  proper  and  healthful  food,  which 
tlicy  abfurb  with  the  common  atmofphe- 
ricai  air,  and  that  tlic  aclion  of  vegetables, 
expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  fits  that 
fluid  again  for  the  purpofes  of  a.ninaal  life, 
by  difeharging  the  impregnated  air  they 
inhaled  in  a  pure,  dcphlogifticated  fiate. 


The  air  which  is  detached  from  pu¬ 
trid  vegetable  and  animal  fnbflancesfecini 
only  improper  for  nfpiration  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  phlogifton  it  contains  ;  confeqiient- 
ly,  as  that  which  renders  air  noxi-  us  tci 
animals  makea  it  faliitary  to  vegetables, 
we  Inppofc  it  is  this  principle  contained 
in  natural  rains  which  fo  much  increafes 
the  growth  of  plants. 

**  It  is  this  phlogiflon  that  gives  a  par¬ 
ticular  fulphureous  Imell,  fomciimee  ob- 
fervablc  even  in  this  country  after  long 
droughts  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  which 
rcfembles  the  air  of  a  room  highly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  eleflric  matter.  In  the 
tropical  latitudes  this  fmell  is  often  fo 
ftrong  as  to  beconie  very  difagreeablc, 
pariicularly  when  the  rains  fet  in  after  a 
confiderablc  duration  of  dry  weather. 

“  Phlogifton  hath  an  affinity  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  alfo  with  the  air  contained  ia 
water,  which  promotes  their  union  in  the 
atmofphere,  either  in  itsdclcent,  or  when 
fupported  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which 
being  condenfed  into  rain,  and  falling  on 
the  ftems  and  foliage  of  plants,  is  abforbed 
by  them,  and  makes  a  principal  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  their  compohtion  :  what  cic  ipes 
contfdt  in  this  Wrty  fmksinto  the  grour.d, 
and  is  probably  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
the  plant. 

“  From  this  view,  it  is  evident,  that 
differently  impregnated  atrr.olpheres  muft 
affedt  vegetation  very  differently,  and 
from  this  caufe  feems  to  arife  the  fiipenor 
fertility  of  lands  clnfe  to  great  towns, 
with  h  manure  aiid  labour  than  thole  of 
the  fame  quality  at  a  greater  dift<ncc 
from  fuch  places  of  warrrith  and  putrefac¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  diffolution  cf  bodies 
is  accompliihed,  and  that  phlogifton  dif- 
engaged  which  impregnates  the  lurround- 
ing  atmofphere. 

“  The  air  of  the  Sugar  Iflands  is  fo 
highly  replete  with  this  principle,  that 
niany  plants  of  quick  growth,  which  have 
very  few  roots  attaching  them  to  the  foil, 
are  fuppin-ted  by  it;  the  no  rooty  a  vine  of 
rapid  grovvtn,  has  not  the  frnalleft  hold  of 
thcioil,  and  a  part  of  it  out  and  flung  oa 
any  old  wad,  or  tree,  wid  vegetate  vigo- 
rouiiy,  if  in  a  warm  and  not  over  dry 
fit  nation.’' 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Dr  WilO  n  urges 
the  probability  that  phlogilton  and  i  b,firic 
matter  art  modirioations  of  the  fame 
principle.  In  rmder  to  eOablifti  this  dtc- 
trine,  he  obfeives  that  in  evtry  climate 
the  degree  cf  vegetation  is  prnpuriirmabie 
to  that  of  putrefaction  ;  and  that  tha 
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qnantiileB  of  lightning  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  alfo  keep  pace  with  the  progrels  of 
putrefaction  in  them.  He  farther  ob* 
ferves,  that  in  thofe  countries  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  their  vege¬ 
tation,  and  the  quick  progrefs  of  putre¬ 
faction,  fuch  as  Surinam,  liaaccape,  the 
SpaniHi  Main,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America,  lightning  is  moie  abundant  and 
frequent  than  in  countries  equally  woody 
in  more  northern  latitudes.  In  the  nor¬ 
thern  regions,  about  G»cenland,  there  is 
hardly  any  lightning  after  fummer;  and 
in  Nova  Zembla,  yet-  farther  north, 
thunder  is  fcarcc  known.  Dr  Wilfon 
obferves,  that  the  great  quantities  of 
lightning  in  hot  countries  feem  to  arife 
fronrr  the  quick  diflblution  of  bodies,  by 
which  the  phlbgiltnn  is  difengaged  ;  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
lightning  is  feldcm  feen.  This  faCt,  he 
remarks,  turniflies  a  ftrong  argument, 
that  the  fame  phlogifton  which  conltitu- 
ted  a  part  of  the  compofition  of  bodies,  is 
lightning  when  difengaged  from  them. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  caufes 
of  putrefaction.  Heat,  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  absolutely  ncceflary  to  the 
progrtfs  of  putreraCtion  ;  but  the  latter 
h  greatly  accelerated  by  phlogifton  and 
lightning,  and  Dr  Wilfun  adduces  expe¬ 
riments  to  prove  that  it  is  alfo  very  much 
promoted  by  the  contaCt  of  the  lunar  rays. 

**  About  the  latitude  of  ii  degrees 
north,  fays  he,  in  the  month  of  February, 
a  thin  piece  of  frefli  beef  about  four  oun¬ 
ces  weight,  and  perfectly  found,  was  cut 
in  two  equal  parts,  and  kept  in  the  fame 
temperature  from  mid-day  to  feven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  one  of  the  pieces 
was  then  covered  with  a  box,  which  did 
not  admit  a  particle  of  light;  the  other 
was  fpread  open,  and  expofed  to  a  bright 
and  full  moon.  They  were  both  left  in 
this  ftatc  till  next  morning,  at  which  time 
the  covered  piece  Ihewed  not  the  fmalleft 
fign  of  putrefaction,  whilejthe  other  fmelt 
ftrorgly.  By  two  o'clock  the  fame  day 
the  found  piece  began  to  fmell,  but  that 
which  had  been  expofed  to  the  lunar  rays 
was  much  farther  advanced  in  putrefac¬ 
tion. 

Facts  of  this  kind  trve  fo  generally 
k*iown  in  thofe  climates,  ttiat  the  fifner- 
incfi  who  are  out  all  night,  take  care  to 
prevent  the  rays  the  moon  from  lliin^ 
in;:  on  the  fiib  they  Catch  ;  yet  notwitb- 
(tanding  their  precautions,  thofe  taken  in 
moon-light  become  putrid  confidciably 


fooner  than  others  taken  in  the  day-time, 
or  when  there  is  no  moon  (bine.  For 
inftance,  two  fi(h  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  were  taken  ;  one 
was  killed  about  twelve  o’clock  in  the 
day,  and  the  other  at  feven  o’clock  in  the 
evening;  the  fir  ft  was  put  into  a  cellar 
from  which  the  bght  was  excluded;  the 
laft  lay  all  night  expofed  to  the  full  moon; 
at  feven  o’clock  next  morning  both  difeo- 
vered  figns  of  putrefaction,  and  by  two 
o’clock  the  fame  day  that  which  was  firft 
killed  fmclle<!  Itrongly;  while  the  other, 
which  was  killed  feven  hours  after,  and 
expofed  to  the  morn  light,  fmelled  as 
ftrong,  and  feemed  more  diflTolved.” 

Our  author  fccmsjuftlyto  aferibe  this 
effect  to  the  contact  of  the  lunar  rays,  and 
not  to  the  atmofphere,  from  obferving 
that  no  perceivable  effeCt  follows  when 
the  rays  of  the  moon  are  excluded  from' 
contact  with  the  animal  matter.  —  He  in¬ 
forms,  us  that  he  made  various  experi¬ 
ments  to  afeertain  whether  the  contact  of 
the  lunar  rays  produced  fimilar  efteCtt*  on 
dead  vegetable  fubttances,  but  the  conie- 
quences  were  not  remarkable  ;  tlic  flow 
progrefs  of  putrefa^ion  in  vegetable  bo¬ 
dies,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
in  an  equal  ftatc  of  moifture,  making 
fuch  experiments  tedious  and  uncertain. 

The  iixth  chapter  relates  to  the  etfcCls 
of  moon  light  on  growing  vegetables. 
Between  the  tropics,  we  arc  told,  it  has 
long  been  a  general  opinion,  that  moon* 
Ihine,  or  the  contaCt  of  the  lunar  rays, 
ripens  fruits,  and  accelerates  the  growth 
of  plants  ;  an  opinion  which  alfo  prevails 
among  the  people  of  our  own  country. 
To  afeertain  the  reality  of  this  faCt,  Dr 
Wilfon  and  o'.hers  made  fcveral  experi¬ 
ments,  from  the  general  refult  of  which 
they  were  led  to  conclude  in  its  favour. 

“  About  a  dozen  young  cabbage  plants 
grew  together  in  the  fame  bed  ;  fix  of 
them  of  equal  vigour  with  the  reft  were 
covered  up  every  night,  foon  after  fix 
o’clock,  with  a  box  which  admitted  no 
light,  from  fix  days  after  the  change  to  fix 
days  after  the  full  moop,  and  were  unco¬ 
vered  every  morning  about,  or  loon  after 
fun  rife,  while  the  remaining  plants  were 
allowed  a  free  expofure  to  the  rays  vf  the 
moon. 

“  Thofe  which  were  uncov'  red  had 
evidently  the  advantage  of  the  covered 
ones.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  lettuces,  and  the  advantage  at  the 
beginning  was  evidently  in  favour  of 
thofe  put  under  cover,  by  way  of  tquiva- 
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lent  for  want  of  the  nocturnal  hv.midity : 
yet  notwithftandirig,  in  two  weeks,  they 
were  exceeded  in  fize  and  beauty  by  tbofe 
which  (iuod  expofed. 

**  This  waa  a  point  rather  too  nice  to 
be  determined  by  the  refnlt  of  one  or  two 
cxpcilmcnts  ;  we  therefore  concur  in  the 
general  idea,  from  finding  that  every  trial, 
and  inquiry,  tended  more  or  lets  to  prove 
the  opinion  founded  on  fad.’’ 

Tile  author  obi’erves,  1  hat  as  putrefac¬ 
tion  is  und'iubiedly  accelerated  in  dead 
animal  bodies  by  the  conUd  of  lunar 
rays,  there  is  great  rcafon  to  fuppofe  it 
will  forward  the  growth  of  plants.  F  t 
every  feptic,  we  know,  promotes  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  everything  th^.t  promotes  vege 
tat  ion  is  more  or  lefs  a  fcplic  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  dead  vegetable  or  animal  bodies. 

The  feventh  chapter  mentions  the  dif- 
covery  made  by  the  ahbc  Nollet,  that 
clcdric  matter,  pr»'perly  applied,  accele¬ 
rates  the  growth  of  vepelableK ;  a  fad 
which  our  author  alfo  affirms  by  an  ex¬ 
periment,  and  urges  as  a  farther  proof 
that  phlogifiou  and  eledric  matter  are  the 
fame. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  the  author  afligns 
a  reafon  why  lightning  is  lefs  frequent, 
and  growth  lefs  luxuriant  in  the  Weft 
India  fugar  iflands  than  on  the  continents 
in  the  fame  latitudes.  Dr  Pricltlcy,  he 
ohferves,  has  proved  thatcontad  and  mo¬ 
derate  Agitation  with  w^atcr  depurates 
phlogifticatcd  air,  and,  like  vegetation, 
renders  it  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  animal 
life.  Our  author  remarks  that  fmali  iflands 
retain  but  fmall  quantities  of  air,  and  the 
trade  winds  which  blow  continually  over 
them  are  depurated  by  contad  with  tiie 
furface  of  a  very  extenfivc  fja,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  unite  wn’h,  and  abforb 
the  phlogifton  difengaged  from  bodies  on 
the  land,  and  carry  a  certain  proportion 
of  it  from  thofe  iflands.  In  confirmation 
of  tlic  hypothefis  above  mentioned,  he 
farther  obferves,  that  there  is  an  evident 
difference,  in  refped  of  lightning  and  ve» 
gelation,  between  I'malt  and  large  iflands; 
and  that  even  on  the  fea  coaft  of  the  fame 
iflar.d  vegetation  is  flower,  and  lightning 
lefs  frequent,  than  in  the  more  interior 
parts,  where  the  air  is  agitated,  and  mure 
impregnated,  by  being  lefs  expofed  to  the 
contad  of  the  depurated  fea  air. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  Dr  Wilfon  p»^e- 
fents  us  with  a  probable  conjrdlure  why 
on  the  fouth  of  the  equator,  in  cqu«l  de¬ 
crees  of  latitude,  it  is  much  colicr  than 
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on  the  north;  an  obfe»’vation  which  hat 
been  frequently  made  by  voyagers. 

“  The  different  quantities  of  phlogifton, 
fays  he,  difengaged  by  puircfadion  in  any 
two  extenlive  diitrids  of  ttic  globe, 
equally  fttwated  as  to  latitude,  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  land  in  each  diltiid, 
its  height  and  regu  arity  of  turface,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  ifi  cloathed  with 
vcK^etables,  ami  Hocked  with  animal  bo¬ 
dies;  and  in  which-ever  the  fiirfacea  arc 
moll  fiat,  and  tiule  produdions  moft 
abundant,  the  air  wjll  there  be  molt  high¬ 
ly  impregnated,  or  phlogifticaitd,  and  in 
pioportion  warm. 

“  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  fouthern 
and  northern  hcmifpherts  of  the  earth, 
the  land  on  the  north  is  found  equal  to 
one  half  its  whole  furface,  and  the  wa¬ 
ters  in  many  places  are  fo  interfperfed 
with  it,  that  they  may  be  confidcred  as 
narrow  inlctb,  over  w'hich  the  impregna¬ 
ted  land  air  paffes  without  being  fo  totally 
depurated  as  in  wider  feas.  Even  the 
moft  extended  part  of  the  northern  ocean 
lias  many  confijerable  iflands  (battered 
through  it,  from  the  furfaces  of  ail  which 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies  are  coniinii- 
ally  fuffering  a  decompufition  by  putre- 
fadion. 

“  To  the  fouth  is  an  immenle  extend¬ 
ed  fea,  without  any  large  bodies  of  land, 
except  the  capes  of  Good  Hope  and 
Horn,  and  the  lands  of  New  Zealand, 
New  Holland,  and  New  Guinea,  all  of 
which  arc  not  equal  to  more  than  one 
fourth,  or  perhaps  one- fifth  part  of  the 
furface  of  the  fouthern  hemirphere.  The 
firft  extends  not  far  to  the  fourri,  is 
ir.c'untairiou®,  and  narrow  at  its  ‘xtier.n- 
ty  :  the  fecond  of  thefe  capes  is  alio  wi'y 
hi,'h  land,  and  runs  raiicU  fouth, 

but  draws  towards  a  point  al  ;i?  eytremi- 
ty,  which  is  barren. 

“  Thefe  lands  are  fiTiated  at  a 
diflance  from  each  othir;  conlequ.  tiy 
the  winds  which  are  about  tfr  m,  and 
blow  over  them,  are  in  a  more  depurated 
fta‘e  than  timilar  winds  iu  crpiai  I  n*  u  es 
on  the  norih  of  the  equatcr.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  New  Holland,  and  New  Guii*.  a, 
are  at  too  a  diftance  from  the  Caoes 
of  Good  Hooc  a’*d  Horn  to  influvMice  the 
temperature  of  the  air  about  them.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  rays  of  theJun,  vhich  fall  on 
water,  and  gwe  no  that  water,  un- 

lefs  they  meet  f  'me  op3«|uc  body,  by  vvbicfi 
they  are  refiect::d  or  rcuinca.  Ihie  fame 
rays,  fv)  converged  by  a  concave,  or  con¬ 
vex  Iccs,  that  the  focal  point  iaiU  v.’ithin 


the  body  of  the  water,  communicates  no 
heat  to  it ;  bu^if  an  opaque  fubltancc  is 
introduced  into  the  ivaicr,  and  the  focal 
point  made  to  fall  on  its  furface,  it  will 
immediately  be  a6cd  upon.  Hence  we 
may  fuppofe  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fun’s  rays  arc  loft  in  the  louthern  hemii' 
pbere,  as  alt  that  arc  »ot  reflected  from 
the  furfacc,  but  pals  into  the  body  of  the 
ocean,  muft  lole  moft  of  their  power  be¬ 
fore  they  can  fuppofed  .to  reach  the 
bottom  ;  whereas,  in  the  northern  he 
mifphere,  the  large  proportion  of  land 
affords  a  valtly  greater  furfacc  of  opaque 
mailer  for  the  reflediou  of  me  rays  of  the 
•fun. 

If  to  thefe  caufes  of  cold,  we  add 
.that  produced  by  evaporation  from  fuch 
extenhve  feas,  the  will  appear  toler¬ 
ably  well  accounted  tor. 

**  Lightning,  in  the  fouthern  bemif- 
. pbere,  is  found  Icfs  frequent  than  in  the 
northern,  which  circumftance  renders  the 
above  folution  ftill  more  probable.” 

The  tenth  chapter  takes  notice  of  the 
effect  of  great  and  fudden  changes  of  cli¬ 
mate  on  vegetables.  When  plants  arc 
Tcmoved  from  cold  climates  to  the  torrid 
zone,  they  foon  become  (ickly;  occafion- 
ed,  as  Dr  Wilfon  fuppofes,  by  an  at- 
mofpherc  loo  mueh  abounding  with 
phlogifton,  and  which  fupplies  this  prin- 
.ciple  too  fall  for  their  powers  of  aflimila- 
.tiun.  When  plants  are  carried  from  hot 
climates  to  countries  of  an  oppofite  tem¬ 
perature,  their  fibres  are  contradted,  and 
their  pores  (but  up  by  the  cold,  which 
difablcN  them  from  difeharging  their  per- 
.Ipiration.  Abforption,  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  Is  thereby  prevented,  and  matter 
for  vegetation  being  lefs  abundant  in  fuch 
.an'atmofphere  than  in  their  native  cli- 
.fnate,  they  die  {from  languid  circulation 
and  want  of  food. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  the  author  ur¬ 
ges  the  probability  that  without  fume  de¬ 
gree  of  phlogifton  no  plant  will  vegetate. 
The  twelfth  treats  of  the  operation  of 
manure  in  promoting  vegetation ;  in  the 
thirteenth  tlic  author  ohferves  that  foil  is 
.improved  by  expofurc  ;  in  the  fourteenth 
he  recites  lome  obfervations  relative  to 
the  moon’s  attradtion;  and  in  the  two 
fubfequent  chapters  he  treats  of  the  tides, 
with  me  rcafou  why  they  are  not  in  ge¬ 
neral  fo  apparent  between  the  tropics  as 
beyond  them,  towards  the  poles.  In  the 
feventeenth  and  eighteenth  chapters  Ur 
Wilton  applies  the  theory  of  the  moon’s 
ioflueuce  to  the  air,,  and  fbrws  how  the 


perpendicular  prcffure  of  the  atntofphere 
is  kept  up,  notwithft ending  the  tendency 
ol  the  moon’s  attradlion  to  diminifti  it* 
explaining  afterwards  the  cfFcdf  which  h- 
ruppofes  the  motion  of  the  air  has  on  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  In  the  twenticih 
chapter  he  endeavours  to  (hew  that  vege¬ 
tation  is  proportioned  to  thefe  caufes  in 
different  climates  ;  and  in  the  twenty  .firft 
he  obferves,  that  the  moon’s  influence  on 
vegetables  is  counteradted  by  cold.  The 
author’s  theory  is,  mat  perfpiration  U  the 
caufe  of  circulation  and  abforption  in 
plants,  and  conftquenily,  that  growth 
can  only  take  place  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  thofe  cffrdle.  Iii  the  next 
chapter  he  endeavours  to  confirm  ihii 
theory  by  the  following  fadls : 

“  In  the  tropical  latitudes  there  is  ge* 
nerally  a  fall  of  more  or  lefs  rain  at  each 
change  and  full  moon,  unLfii  the  weather 
be  exceedingly  dry  ;  and  even  then  it  id- 
dom  paffes  without  a  clouded  Iky,  and 
evident  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fpbere. 

In  thefe  climates,  if  timber  of  the 
hardeft  kind  is  cut  at  either  new  or  full 
moon,  it  is  found  more  full  of  moifture, 
or  Tap,  than  at  other  times,  which  foon 
decays  the  wood  by  running  (wc  fuppofe) 
into  a  kind  of  fermentation  ;  whereas,  if 
the  fame  kind  of  timber  is  cut  when  the 
moon  is  in  her  quarters,  it  will  be  found 
more  folid,  and  of  greater  duration.  This 
is  generally  confidered  in  the  torrid  zone 
as  a  fadt,  by  thofe  who  cut  and  prepare 
hard  wood  for  fale,  and  from  many  of 
them  w'c  have  this  information. 

“  The  manufadurers  of  caftor  oil  in 
fome  of  the  Sugar  Iflands  gather  the  nuts 
at  change  and  full  moon,  and  generally 
find  them  yield  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth 
more  at  thefe  times,  than  when  the  moon 
is  in  her  quarters.  This  information  we 
alfo  have  from  the  manufadurers  them- 
felves. 

“  In  tranfplanting  trees  in  thefe  cli¬ 
mates,  if  it  isdoneat  the  quarters,  they 
fcldom  fuccecd,  or  at  lead  they  continue 
languid  and  feeble  for  a  long  time  ;  but  if 
done  at  either  the  change  <»r  full  exadiV) 
they,  generally  thrive  well;  and  this  w'e 
fuppofe  to  arife  from  liic  following  caufes: 

“  Before  the  change  and  lull  the  dila¬ 
tations  arc  daily  growing  greater,  by 
which  a  too  copious  difeharge  is  made 
before  the  plant  can  draw  from  the  earth 
any  fupnly  ;  whereas  after  the  change  or 
full  the  dilatations  are  daily  diftinguiihing, 
and  the  plaul  is  net  by  ever  perfpiraiioa 
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e«!iaufted  of  the  Urge  fl^are  of  juices  with  7hree  Dtfcovrfes  :  L  On  the  pr»^^'e/s  of  Re- 
which  it  was  filled  by  its  greatelt  ciiUtH'  Hgioui  and  Chrijlian  Knonx/u’d^e,  By 

lions,  before  taken  from  its  former  place  \\Mliani  Enfield,  LL-  D  IL  On  Kelt- 

of  growth.  ghus  Zeal;  avith  a  ComparaUn.'e  f’/c-'u; 

In  thefe  countries  it  is  aifo  afferted  of  the  Vrotejiant  Dljfenteu  of  the  laji  .  nd 

(particularly  among  the  French,  who  are  prefait  Age.  J5y  Ricturd  G^  tiwin.  ///. 

generally  more  attentive  to  thefe  minutia  On  the  Char  after  ^  Ojficesy  and  ^aiijica- 

than  the  Englifh,)  that  the  period  of  the  cions  of  the  Chriftian  Preacher.  By  Phi- 

moon  fhuuld  regulate  the  planting  of  lip  Holl>nd,  ^vo.  3  j,  6  d.  boardsi 

moft  feedsj  and  gathering  of  herbs  for  Johnlon,  London, 

medical  purpoles.  That  thefe  periods 

are  by  them  attended  to,  in  planting  and  'T'HIS  publication  contains'  three  Dif- 
gathering  is  an  undoubted  fadt ;  and  i  coiirfes,  which  feem  to  have  been 
the  generality  of  the  pradicc  is  a  ftrong  preachcdatthcordinationorfoinediflen- 
prefumption  in  favour  of  its  juftnefs.  ting  miniflers.  They  are  printed  in  the 

•  “  If  we  conGder  that  aftoiiifhiog  power  fame  volume,  bccaule,  as  we  are  infur* 
which  plants  poflefs  when  inGuenced  by  med  in  the  preface,  the  authors  are  nearly 
light,  we  are  naturally  led  to  view  there  agreed  ia  their  general  vieus,  an  !  wilh  to 
aGertions  with  a  greater  degree  of  faith  ;  appear  in  the  world  friends. untied  m  ihe 
for  it  is  impoGible  to  fay  a  priori ^  what  fupport  of  an  itUv^orrant  common  c»u1'e« 
cflfedl  light  and  darknef*  may  have  in  In  tlie  Grit  Dr  EnGeld  h:tH  marked  »he 
diminiihing  or  encreaGng  the  qualities  of  gradual  p  ogrefs  of  religious  and  Ch  :tH- 
plants.**  an  knowlciige,  noticed  the  bfi 

The  author  afterwards  alledges  the  rea-  which  have  rct.^rded  thiq  piogrcfs.  and 
fon  why  vegetables  arc  Ids  capable  of  liiggeGed  the  means  by  widrh  rt  may  be 
fupporting  changes  cf  climate  than  ani'  promot' d. 

male;  and  in  the  concluGon  of  the  Grit  The  raufes  which  Dr  Enfield  thinks 
part  of  the  treatife  he  draws  the  follow-  have  cbieGy  contributed  tr.  rctaru  the 
ilig  inferences ;  in  the  Grft  place,  that  a  good  work  of  reformarion  are,  Gift,  the 
certain  degree  of  phlogilton  !<»  neceGary  apoointment  of  fiibrcrlpuon  to  articles  of 
to  vegetation,  and  that  the  quantity  dif-  faith,  as  the  term  o  anurGion  into '^very 
charged  in  any  given  diftridt  of  the  globe  national  chnrcli  ;  and,  fecondly.  -  he  pro- 
is  exadfly  in  propnation  to  the  degree  of  peiiGty,  winch  has  always  prevailed 
folar  and  lunar  inGuence  in  that  diftridt.  among  the  vulgar,  to  prefer  a  rtlij-  ion 
Secondly,  that  the  adtion  of  manure  in  which  either  capii^ate^  ttie  fenfes  and 
promoting  vegetation  bears  a  certain  pro*  im.^gination,  or  agitates  and  Inn^iTnes  ttie 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  phlcgiftic  m  paffions,  ti’»  one  which  is  rmmtdi  I'tiiy  ad- 
ter  contained  in  thofe  manures;  and  that  drcGcd  to  the  underftanding  and  me  mo- 
folTil  feptics  ad  by  promoting  the  putre-  ral  principle,  and  lias  no  other  ohjtift 
faction  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  than  to  make  men  wife  and  viituons. 
which  feparates  the  component  parts,  and  The  former  of  thefe  argumcuis  has 
by  that  means  only  adt  as  manures,  been  often  inhfted  on  by  thofe  who  cen- 
Thirdly,  that  the  growth  of  plants  is  fare  our  prefeut  eccleGaftical  eftablilh- 
affedled  by  climate,  in  proportion  to  the  ment.  But  it  is  by  no  means  evident, 
degree  of  light  and  perfpiration  which  that  the  appointment  of  lubtcriptit>n  to 
refults  from  the  fun  and  mounts  joint  in-  articles  of  faith  has  retarded  the  propoga- 
Guence.  tion  of  genuine  Chriftianity.  If  the  doc- 

Wc  Ihail  defer  till  our  next  an  account  trines  of  the  Trinity,  original  Gn,  predef- 
of  the  two  fucceeding  parts  of  this  trea-  tination,  tranfubftantiatiou,  and  the  like 
tile ;  obferving  only  at  prefent,  that  while  had  been  le*t  in  medio^  to  be  received 
the  author  feems  to  have  paid  great  at-  rejected  at  the  pleafure  of  every  indivi* 
tention  to  concilenefs,  he  has  carefully  dual,  it  is  molt  pr»»bable,  thatthey  would 
avoided  obfeunty  i  and  his  conclulions  not  have  been  fo  frequently  and  fo  accu- 
on  the  variety  of  interefting  fubjedts  rately  examined.  The  zeal  of  oppoGte 
which  occur,  appear  to  be  well  fupported  pa. ties  has. been  productive  of  many  le^r- 
eithcr  by  the  obfervations  and  expert-  ned  dirquiGtions,  and  greatly  contributed 
Wients  made  by  himfelf,  or  other  ingeui-  to  the  detection  of  erroneous  teuet;,  and 
OU8. enquirers.  the  rational  inlcrpretation  of  the  Scrip- 


tiires.  If  no  fiihfciiption  had  been  re-  exceilive  and  almoft  indifcriminate  in 
quired,  there  might,  indeco,  have  been  their  inve^^ires  againft  plcafure  ;  laid  too 
more  candour,  moderation,  and  charity  much  llrefs  upon  modes  and  opinions  j 
among  perfona  of  different  pcrfuafions:  made  too  little  allowance  for  human  in. 
but  this  moderation,  ptrhani,  would  firmities;  fixed  too  high  a  value  upon 
have  been  very  little  better  than  a  gene-  long  and  frequent  retirements  fi>r  the 
ral  inditf.'rcnce,  vvirh  refpeift  to  luch  fake  of  devotional  trercifes  in  private; 
theological  qu?- (lions.  We  (hoiild  have  placed  as  much  too  low  the  ftandard 
had  fewer  controverfiee ;  but  we  might  of  the  moral  virtues,  thofe  efpccially 
have  had  lefs  knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  which  arc  humane,  generous,  and,  of  all 
more  implicit  faith,  and  more  fupertti-  others,  the  moft  enj^aging ;  confined  al¬ 
lion.  Mco  of  learning 'Would  have  been  moft  all  their  approbation  and  good  wilt 
under  no  rcHridlionb;  bat  the  body  of  to  the  people  of  their  own  fedt  ;  difeove- 
the  people  W'^uld  have  had  no  barrier  red  an  overweening  conceit  of  their  own 
agaifift  Popery  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  fpiritual  attainments ;  and — what  is  (till 
we  might  have  had  a  more  heterogenc-  worfe  than  all  the  reft — tint  there  were 
cus  and  defedtivc  fyftcm  than  we  have  at  undoubtedly  inftancea  of  thofe  who  put 
prefenr.  on  the  femblance  of  a  rigorous  piety  to 

The  otlier  obftriidlions  to  the  progrefs  ntnne  for,  conceal,  and  give  fucccls  to 
of  pure  religion,  which  our  author  men-  heinPus  immorality.^* 
t4on8,  are,#he  blind  zeal,  or  the  inleref- 

ted  artifices  of  modern  enthufiafts,  a  fpi-  Enfield  might  have  placed  this  un¬ 

fit  of  inattention  and  indifference  with  fociabic,  ftiibborn,*  and  gloomy  difpofi- 
refpcdl  to  religion,  a  love  of  cafe  and  lion,  among  his  obftrudtiona  to  the  pro- 
pieafure,  and  the  influence  of  popularity  grefs  of  pure  religion.  It  has  certainly 
and  ambition.  “  Great  attempts  in  the  operated  more  fatally,  wherever  it  has 
work  of  reformation,  be  obferves,  arc  to  prevailed,  than  all  the  fubferiptions  whidi 
He  expedled  from  thofe  only,  who  have  have  ever  been  introduced, 
cftablilhcd  their  principles  on  the  firm  In  recommending  the  propr^  Meds  of 
bafis  of  free  enquiry,  who  arc  duly  fenfi'  zeal,  he  ha«  the<e  jutt  rcmaiks  t  u  .uc  ab- 
ble  of  the  importance  of  moral  and  rcli-  furdity  of  thofe  fanatics  who  depreciate 
gious  knowledge,  and  who,  at  the  fame  morality  : 
time,  poirefs  inflexible  integrity,  a  bold 

and  entcrpiifing  genius,  and  an  invinci-  Their  moft  common  and  fn^ccfeful 

ble  independence  of  fpirit.*^  We  may  method  hath  been,  to  catt 'inv5Jiou&  rt- 
add,  that  a  competent  lharc  of  prudence  flexions  upon  a  general  term,  a  mere 
is  a  very  nvc.ffiry qualification  for  a  fuc-  word:  morality,  accconiing  to  them,  is 
cel'sfiil  reformer.  a  meagic,  dcfpicable  thing.  But  let  mo- 

•  In  the  fecond  difeourfe  Mr  Godwin  rality  only  be  anaUf'd  iuto  its  elfential 
endeavours  to  revive  the  dyitig  fpirit  of  parts,  and  the  futility  and  injuftice  of  the 
religioua  zeal;  To  diftinguilh  it  from  its  invedive  will  inirntdiately  appear.  What, 
c ’Ufiterfeit  b’gotry,  and  to  aflift  and  re-  for  inftance,  can  be  ohjc<5ttd  againft  juf- 
giilate  its  exertions.  lice,  fidelity,  meeknefs,  humil-ty,  mode- 

This  writer,  while  he  docs  juftice  to  ration,  benevolence,  and  the  whole  circle 


•  Here,  by  the  way,  we  may  fngeeft 
obfervation  in  favoi^rof  ihr  great  Author 
ot  our  religion.  He  has  not,  as  w'  lUld 
have  been  very  natural  in  an  ordinary 
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Jew,  inflitated  a  number  of  frivolous  and 
unimportant  cercmimies  ;  nor  has  he,  as 
would  have  been  equally  natural  in  a  >fa- 
natic,  dep.'eciated  morality  as  a  meagre 
and  dclpicaole  thing.  But  he  has  delive* 
red  a  fyftem  or,the  purelt  morality,  which 
addrefles  itfclf  to  the  underftanding,  the 
iconfcience,  and  all  the  nobltft  powers  of 
4he  foul.  His  precepts  have  flood  the  teft 
of  feventeen  hundred  years;  and  no  hu- 
Dsan  genius  has  ever  yet  improved  the 
Chriftian  iyftemior  fuggefted  any  one  ar¬ 
ticle,  more  conducive  to  the  glory  of 
God,  or  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  what¬ 
ever  falls  fhort  of  the  puiity  of  the  gofpel 
is  erroneous  or  defective  ;  whatever  goes 
beyond  it  is  vilionary  and  romantic. 

In  the  third  difeourfr  Mr  Holland  takes 
occ^fion  to  remind  his  brethren  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  obligation  of  their  office^  and  to 
offer  iuch  hints  of  advice  as  appeared 
moft  important, leaf  anable,  and  beft  adap¬ 
ted  to  render  the  Chriftian  miniftry  pro- 
du^tive  of  the  intelie^ual  and  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  mankind.  With  this  view 
be  mentirns  the  moft  interefting  topics 
on  which  the  pivacher  may  properly  and 
^dvantageoufly  employ  his  attention. 

Among  a  variety  of  ufefiil  remarks  on 
this  fubjedl,  he  mentions  tiie  advantages 
which  a  preacher  may  derive  from  a  due 
attention  to  the  works  of  God. 

It  is  a  fmall  portion  only  of  the  works 
of  nature  which  tails  under  the  notice  of 
man ;  and  there  is  not  any  part  of  which 
he  can  have  a  full  comprehenfion ;  but 
wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,  he  will  fee  the 
plained  marks  of  a  prefiding  intelligence, 
and  of  the  moft  wife  and  benevolent  pur- 
pofes.  Appearances  of  evil,  it  is  true,  as 
v/ell  as  of  good,  will  rife  up  before  his 
fight,  in  the  progrefs  of  his  enquiries ;  but 
it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  is  the  charadler  of  the  work- 
manihip.  Thofe  things  which,  on  the 
firll  view,  appear  to  be  marks  of  imper- 
ledlion,  and  prefumptimus  againtt  a  pre¬ 
vailing  good  deftgn,  a  more  careful  rxa- 
fi’inaiiun  will  dlfcover  to  be  real  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  iurtances  of  the  good  order,  of 
which  a  general  view  of  the  whole  wdll 
cafily  convince  the  candid  enquirer.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  an¬ 
cients  will  fupply  a  long  lift  of  fuppefed 
faults  of  the  conftitution  and  government 
of  the  univerfe  ;  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  more  accurate  enquiries,  and  the 
more  enlarged  knowledge  of  fucceeding 
have  difcoveicd  the  propikty  of 


what  h.iJ  been  been  before  condemned  ; 
and  found  out  very  grevt  aclvintages  in 
the  very  things,  which  had  bern  pitched 
upon  as  iuftauces  of  a  doubtful  or  evil 
deftgn.  This  lliauld  teach  us  to  be  very 
cautious,  how  we  cetifure  Nuuie  and 
Providence;  and  will  aftbrd  a  fiir  pre- 
famp.ion,  that  all  improvements  in  natu¬ 
ral  knowledge  will  ft.engihcn  the  tvi- 
dence  for  religion,  and  produce  a  gi  owing 
conviiJlion,  that  the  general  happinefs  is 
the  detign  and  end  of  the  whole,  and  of 
every  part.^' 

The  author  ^ferves,  that  thefe  hints 
may  lead  to  a  laii«fi(5tory  anfwer  to  the 
objcvlions,  which  have  been  made  by 
Hume  and  others,  to  the  belief  of  a  wile 
and  benevolent  dellgn  in  all  the  works  of 
the  creaticn. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  there  is  no 
complete  fyltem  of  morality  of  dodtrine 
in  the  dlfcouri’es  of  Jefus  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  followers.  To  this  our  author  re¬ 
plies  : 

**  A  little  attention  beftowed  on  the 
fubjedt  will  perhaps  convince  us,  that  it  is 
not  poffible  to  redt*cc  the  perfedt  morali¬ 
ty  of  the  New  Teltamcnt  to  me  hod,  or 
to  comprehend  its  obligations  within  the 
b.mnds  of  any  fyftcm  of  precepts. 

Where  ;here  is  no  other  defign  than 
the  Teguiaii«*n  of  the  external  condudl,  it 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  give  alt  the 
requifite  rule.-,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
wiiiimr.  But  this  being  a  part  only  of 
w'hat  Chriftiacity  intends,  it  is  lefs  tu  he 
w’ondered  at,  if  this  be  infufficient  for  its  | 
piirpol’e.  Tnc  regulation  of  the  hean, 
llie  government  of  the  temper,  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  txercife  of  the  beft  and  moft: 
amiable  difpoStions,  are  its  ohjedts:  and 
to  thefe  not  written  law  can  bt  adequate. 

It  may  be  an  cafy  matter  to  deferibe  the 
charadter  which  fliould  be  maintained, 
and  to  point  mit  the  offices  to  which  it 
dircdis ;  but  a  perfedl  enumeration  of 
the  particulars  included  in  it  cannot  be 
made  in  any  human  language. 

‘‘  It  is  pteferibed  us,  tor  inftance,  to 
be  grateful  for  the  benefits  which  we  have 
received  from  Gcd  or  nun  ;  and  a  re\.i 
tal  is  made  of  the  favours  which  have 
been  (hewn  ua,  as  to  produce  a  crate¬ 
ful  difpofuion.  But  can  any  one  ever 
reckon  up  all  the  ways  in  which  giatitud;: 
flioidd  exprefs  itfelt?  1  is  eafy  to  lay, 
Confider  what  you  are  able  to  do  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  inteyelt  or  the  fame,  the  prclent 
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or  the  future  adv;»ntage  of  your  bcnefac* 
tor  ;  but  to  mention  all  the  numherlels 
atleniiong  which  a  grateful  heart  will 
ihtw,  lo  point  out  all  the  methods  of  Ter¬ 
ming  and  pleahn^  which  it  will  feck,  is 
plainly  impuinble.  C‘*nfider,  again,  the 
more  comprehenfivc  affciflions  of  the  loye 
of  uur  neighbiiur,  and  the  love  of  God  ; 
and  they  will  appear  to  take  a  greater 
compair,  and  to  include  more  particulars 
in  thrrn  than  any  words  can  exjirefs, 

Thcie  is  a.  jaw  more  ancient,  more 
venerable,  more  perfedt,  than  the  laws  of 
Zah  iicus^  of  Charondas,  of  Solon,  or  Mi- 
po5 ;  it  is  not  indeed  to  equalled  by  any 
written  inftituiions  ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  the 
law  of  God,  and  alone  deferves  the  cha- 
radler  given  it  by  a  great  king,  that  “  it 
is  perfedt.”  It  is  writteji  by^the  finger  of 
God,  not  on  tables  of  ftone  or  brafs,  but 
on  the  living  tables  of  the  human  heart. 
The  language  of  other  codes  is,  This  thou 
Ibait  do,  from  this  qr  this  thou  lhalt  ab- 
ftain.  This  enjoins  it  on  eyery  man  to 
forbear  every  unjuft,  every  unkind  adtion, 
and  to  attend  to  every  office  of  juftice  and 
charity  ;  and  refers  it  to  his  ingenuity 
alone  to  determine  how  far  he  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed  :  rather  indeed  it  ftiews  him,  that 
the  adts  of  virtue  which  it  requires  are 
Innumerable;  and  that  the  degree  of  it 
which  he  fliould  place  before  his  eyes,  as 
the  objedt  of  his  defircs  and  endeavours, 
cannot  i>e  defined.  The  man  w’ho  lives 
by  thefe  rules,  is  one  who  ftands  ever  pre¬ 
pared  for  fqch  pious  and  charitable  adfions 
as  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  perform;  who 
gives  into  oo  indulgence?,  allows  of  no 
appetites  or  paffitms  which  interfere  with 
thefe  facred  obligations,  allows  of  no  ap¬ 
petites  or  paffions  which  interfere  ui  h 
thefe  facred  obligations,  and  values  and 
attend?  to  every  inftrumeptal  duty  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  fubfcrviency  to  theml 
^  It  is  obvious,  that  every  fyftem  of 
morals,  every  religious  inftitution,  is  nfe- 
ful  and  excellent,  only  far  as  it  calls  up 
fhc  attention  of  ma:  kind  to  thefe  grand 
duties.  In  this  refptdt,  with  what  a  di- 
itingniffiing  excellence  does  the  Chriftian 

ieligion  offer  itfclf  to  our  view  ?  The  firft 
ines  of  thi>*  maftp-feitnee  are  drawn  by 
the  inftruAions  of  Jefus,  and,  efpecially 
in  the  light  which  his  example  refledls 
upon  them,  with  fiich  clearnefs  and 
ilrength,  that  wbcfqcycr  will  give  himfelf 


rale  ;  and  a  method  of  confidering  jfc 
which  will  be  attended  with  many  advau- 
tages.** 

The  ftylc,  in  which  thefe  difeourfes  are 
written,  is  in  general  clear,  corredt,  and 
manly.  C. 

7be  Georgics  of  Virgil.  TranJIated 
Vito  Englilh  Blank  Verfe.  By  Wilham 
Mills.  4/0.  6j.  Boards,  Robfon, 

London* 

Virgil’s  Georgies  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  fineft  poems  among  the 
few  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
has  been  efteemed  by  fome  excellent  cri¬ 
tics  as  even  fuperior  to  the  iEncid  in 
point  of  claffical  elegance  and  perfedtion. 
A  tranflator  muft  confequcntly  lie  under 
the  greateft  difadvantages  in  attempting 
to  transfufe  its  beauties  into  any  other 
language*  This  attempt,  notwithftand- 
ing,  has  been  frequently  made  in  our 
own,  and  fometimes  with  more  fuccefs 
than,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  talk,  we 
could  rcafonably  have  expedted*  Trapp, 
bryden,  Warton,  Martyn,  and  fome 
others  of  inferior  note,  have  given  us 
yerfions  of  it,  which,  in  many  parts, 
though  not  equal  to  the  original,  are  by 
no  means  contemptible.  We  did  not  ex- 
pedt,  at  fo  late  an  hour  of  the  day,  to 
have  fecn  another  labourer  in  this  vine* 
yard.  We  admire  the  courage  of  Mr 
Mills,  and  are  only  forry  that  we  cannot 
congratulate  him  on  his  fuccefs.  The 
undertaking  is  apparently  too  arduous 
for  him,  and  he  has  funk  beneath  the 
weight  of  it*  Uiifortunately  for  this 
tranffator,  he  has,  in  the  work  before  us, 
made  ufe  of  that  metre  which  requires 
the  greateft  art  to  manage  and  uipport. 
Blank  verfe  is  a  w'eapon  which  none  but 
the  generals  in  qur  language  are  able  lo 
w’ield  ;  fcarce  any  but  Milton,  Phillips, 
Thomlbn,  Akcnfide,  have  ever  made  the 
proper  ufe  of  it;  it  is  not  af  all  fit  for  the 
hands  of  a  common  foldier^  like  Mr  Mills, 
w’ho  feems  very  aukward  and  undifei- 
plined.  Mark,  reader,  bow  lamely  he 
walks,  as  if  cramped  and  hampered  by 
the  meafurc. 

Virgil,  in  the  firft  book,  is  giving  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  a  plough,  and  Mr  Mills 
makes  him  fpeak  thus  ; 


the  trouble  to  trace  them  out,  will  find 
them  a  fure  and  fafe  rule  in  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  human  life.  This  appears  to  be  a 
iuit  view  of  the  Chriftian  icheine  of  mo¬ 


Chufc  a  young  dm,  and  bend  it  inthc  wor»fis 
With  migl.ty  force,  that  it  iray  form  tlie  tail, 
And  take  the  figure  of  the  crooked  plough. 

To  this  be  join’d  a  beam  of  eight  feet  long, 
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Two  ears,  and  dentals  with  a  double  back. 
Fell  the  fmooth  linden,  and  the  lofty  beech, 
This  for  the  yoke*  and  that  the  handle,  which 
May  turn  the  bottom  of  the  plough  behind  : 
And  let  the  wood  be  feafoird  in  the  faioke. 

How  dull,  harfh,  flat,  and  profaic ! 
Would  any  one  imagine  he  was  reading 
the  tuneful  Mantuan  bard?  or  that  the  lall 
line  was  meant  fur  a  tranilation  of 

Et  fufpenfa  focis  explorat  tobora  fumus. 

This  gentleman  feems  to  be  a  ftranger 
even  to  the  common  rules  of  verlc,  in 
confequence  of  which  we  meet  with  many 
lines  a  foot  too  Oiort ;  fuch  as, 

Then  you’ll  fee  the  various  kiads  of  fea-fowl. 
Vine*-  from  a  flip*  and  Papivan  myrtles. 
Victorious,  the  Indian  effeminate,  &c.  &c. 

and  others  as  much  too  long.  Virgil, 
mentioning  the  various  ligns  of  the  wca* 
ther,  fays, 

Niinquam  imprudentibus  aether 
Obfuit. 

Which  Mr  Mills  renders  thus, 

Rain  never  yet 
.Hurt  the  unwary. 

Thi«  is  undoubtedly  falfe;  as  Mr  Mill?, 
if  he  goes  out  in  a  ha«d  Ihower  without 
his  greatcoat,  will  fufFiviently  ?  xptnence, 
Virgil  certainly  meant  the  direct  coiurai  v, 
and  that  there  arc  always  prognoftics 
enough  to  indicate  the  approach  of  bad 
weather. 

Aut  ilium  furgentem  vallibus  imis 
Acrix  fugere  grucs,  &c. 

But  let  U8  fee  what  Mr  Mills  makes  of 
this  whole  beautiful  paffage. 

Either  from  the  vales 

Th’  aerial  cranes,  foielleing,  fly  the  (how»V, 

Or  with  broad  noftrils  to  the  Iky  uptutn  d 
The  heifer  fnuff»  the  gale,  and  round  the  lake 
Thc.twitthing  fwalUrv  flies,  ani  in  the  mud 
T  he  croaking  frogs  renew  their  a.uie’-t ’plaint. 
And  4)ft  the  ant,  digging-  a  narrow  path 
Out  (»f  her  narrow  caverns  hihigs  her  tugs; 

The  migUry  bow  celclliul  drinks  'he  flood  : 
And  having  food  >  num’rous  fii)Ck  of  crows 
With  founding  pinions  ridtle  thro’  the  a;r. 

*3  htn  you’ll  fee  the  various  kinds  of  Tea  fowl. 
That  haunt  the  Afian  meads  frr.rch  of  food, 
And  filvcr  fwan'  that  fwim  Cay  leer's  ft:  earn. 
Sprinkle  much  water  on  their  fnowv  backs, 
Now  dive  beneath,  now  run  along  ihe  naves, 
An.-l  ftrive  in  vain  to  walk  tlitir  fliining  plume?. 
Ihen  with  hoarfe  voice  the  crow  demaads  ibc 
r^in; 


And  all  alone  expatiates  on  the  fand. 

The  virgins  too.  when  at  their  nightly  talks 
They  draw  the  flaxen  thread,  forefee  the 
ibow’r, 

When  the  oil  fnarkles  in  the  burning  lamp. 
And  putrid  bubbles  rife.  So  after  rain 
You  may  forv  fce,  and  hr  pure  fign^  foretell 
Fair  weather  and  feient.  For  then  the  ftar* 
Shire  no*,  w'th  rays  obtufc,  nor  docs  the  moon 
Appear  to  rife  with  lulfre  not  her  own. 

Nor  arc  light  fleeces  wafted  thro*  the  air. 
Thetis*  beloved  birds  the  kiiigs-fifliers 
Expand  not  to  thv  lun  their  painted  wings^ 
And  fwine  uncJcan  forget  to  tofs  about 
With  their  broad  fnouts  handfuls  of  fcatter’d 
ftraw. 

Mr  Addifou  (if  we  remember  right) 
obfe'vts,  in  his  criticifm  on  ihe  Georgies, 
that  low  and  f-^ruiliAr  a*  the  fubjedt  of 
agriculture  is,  Vtrgil  hiefo  contrived  aa 
to  exalt  and  ennoble  it  ;  ard  that  “  he 
tolfcs  about  his  dung  with  an  air  of  ma* 
jeft  /.”  This  is  »norc  than  we  can  fay  of 
Mr  Mill  s  iii  the  lall  lines  quoted,  where 
he  telij;  liH,  ihat 

T'hf?  fw'ine  unclean  forget  to  tofs  about 
Vi'ith  thtir  uroad  fnouts  handiuis  of  fcatter’d 
ftraw. 

What  ^  charming  line  is  this  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ! 

Et  mxftum  illachrycnat  templis  ebur,  xraque 
iuciant. 

How  does  it  (ink  in  the  poor  copy  of  it  ! 

Mournful  ivory 

In  temples  wept,  and  J-jueat  down  the  brafs. 

But  the  following  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
an  example  of  the  true  b.iibos,  or  art  of 
linking  in  poetry,  as  Swift  ever  produced  ; 
Cakes  too  we’ll  offer,  and  in  diflics  bring, 

And  drai'g'd  by  either  horn  a  guilty  goat 
Shall  at  his  altar  (land,  whole  entrails  fat 
We’ll  roalt  cn  hazel fp:is. 

What  tafte  the  antients,  or  Virgil  him- 
felf,  might  have  for  goats'  entrails,  wc 
cannot  pretend  to  fiv;  certain  however  it 
is,  that  they  vviiuld  be  rather  difacreeablc 
to  an  En.diih  (tomach  ;  nor  would,  indeed, 
the  manner  here  pteferibed,  of  roaftinj^ 
them  on  hazel  fpttSf  be  any  extraordinary 
recommendation. 

Another  fault  in  thii  trar.n  .lion  is,  that 
our  author  in  too  fond  wf  monofyllahles. 
We  meet  w’ith  a  great  rrumber  ol  fncli 
verfes  p?  thefe  : 

For  flax  burns  up  tbc  fields,  and  fo  do  oats. 
Try  ir!t  as  yet  the  knife’s  lharp  edge,  but 
pluck 
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The  leaves  oflf  with  your  hands,  and  thin  thcai 
here  and  there. 


We  cannot  help  thinking  of  Pope’s  criti- 
TiAn, 

And  ten  long  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

In  the  laft  which  we  quoted  from  Mr 
Mills,  he  has  moll  ingeiiiouSy  cjirrived 
lobring  in,  mn  ten  or.iy,  but  twelve^  a 
refinement  which  Mr  P.)pe  probably  was 
nor  aware  of-  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
fof  d  of  that  cafy  kind  of  poetry  which 
(iKie-  tnfrrfibly  into  downright  prr.fe,  we 
would  recom  mend  to  them  the  perulal  of 
the  following : 

Pii.cs  they  produce,  an  ufeful  wood  for  ftiips. 
Cedars  and  cypieircs  f(»r  houles  to<»: 

Idcace  fpoKes  for  whe.ls,  and  wheels  for  carts 
a*.  I  wains 

The  fa*mers  turn,  and  lay  the  crooked  keels 
For  Ihips.  SViliows  abound  with  twigs,  and 

elfT’S 

With  baves:  myrtle  for  (lout  fprars,  and  cornel 
Tor  other  warlike  weapons  is  ucem'd  good. 


the  bees.  If  any  oF  you  delight  in  theie 
little  creatures,  never  look  into  the  ori. 
ginal  author  of  the  Georgies,  but  take 
your  Engliih  dircAiono  from  the  elegant 
M**' Mills:  if  you  would  know  a  good 
king  from  a.b-td  one,  which  is  a  ufeful 
kind  of  knowledge,  he  will  inform  you^ 
that 


And  now,  readers,  let  os  afk  you,  whe* 
the.  Mr  Mills  has  not,  like  a  true  poet, 
tranlported  you  from  one  region  to  ano¬ 
ther  ?  and  whether  you  have  not  totally 
forgot  that  all  this  is  part  of  Virgil*s 
Georgies  ?  If  any  of  you  are  going  to  buy 
up  cattle  at  a  northern  fair,  take  along 
^ith  you  fomc  of  our  author’s  Virgiiian 
rules  for  dircdlicn  in  the  choice  of  them. 
Tne  harmony  of  the  verfes  will  imprint 
them  ftrougly  on  your  memory.  Re¬ 
member  if  the  horfc  is  a  good  one, 


(I'wo  kinds  there  arc)  this  better  and  adorn’d 
With  ruddy  fcales,  cxct-ls  in  bcuty;  that, 
Horrid  v  ithfl  >th»  diagshis  broad  paunch  alon^ 
As  dilT  ient  are  the  faces  of  their  kings, 

So  arc  the  bodies  of  the  populace : 

For  fomc  are  cover’d  o’er  with  dirt  and  filth, 
As  is  the  traveller  when  he  returns 
From  dully  roads,  and  parch’d  with  raein® 
third 

From  hUdrymouth  fpits  out  th’  annoying  grit: 
Some  Ihioc  and  gliften  with  the  brighteft  hues, 
Their  bodies  mark’d  w^ith  equal  fpecks  of  gold* 
This  kind  is  bed :  hence  at  the  dated  time 
Sweet  honey  you  will  prefs:  nor  only  fwcet, 
But  pure,  and  fit  wine’s  harlhnefs  to  fubdue.  ^ 
But  when  the  fw.irms  fly  roving  thro’  the  air, 
And  fpoit  abroad  nrgleftful  of  their  home, 
Contemn  their  combs,  and  leave  the  frigid 
hives, 

Their  fickle  minds  from  the  vain  fport  recall. 
Nor  is  the  labourgrcat ;  pluck  the  kings’ wings: 
Whild  they  remain,  no  one  will  dare  to  make 


Excurfions  th-o’  the  air,  or  move  their  cam. 


His  neck  is  high. 

Sharp  is  his  head,  his  belly  Ihort,  his  back 
is  plump. 


Then  for  colour,  be  fare  you  forget  not 
that,  as  our  poet  fwectly  fings. 


bay  and  darkj^rey  horfes  both  are  good, 
Th«i  word  of  coiuuis  are  pale  ‘whiie  and  dun. 


When  you  hive  bought  your  horfe, 
fake  notice  that 


What  thiok  ye,  my  good  friend?,  of 
that  very  delicate  and  exprelfive  line, 

prom  his  dry  mouth  fpits  out  th*  annoying 

it  not  truly  FirgiHan  ?  not  to  mention 
the  excellent  phrafe,  (fo  applicable  to  the 
prefent  times)  of  plucking  the  klng^s 
fillings . 

The  dory  of  Ariflxua  is  fo  finely  and 
pailutically  told  by  the  great  Rr;m:ia 
poet,  that  one  would  think  it  impoflible 
for  the  dulled  trandator  to  render  it  wn- 
interefting  or  difigreeable*  Mr  Mills, 
ho^vever,  has  contrived  to  make  it  fo.— 
He  begins  ii  thus : 


Him  too,  •'  hen  flow  with  fleknefs  or  with  years 
He  f.iil  ..  hide  in  the  dab  c.  an  i  txcufe 
’Old  age  «<//  infamous  uom  farth-r  toil. 


fThf  laft  line,  you  are  to  obferve,  which 
perhaps  you  would  n^-ver  have  fuppofed, 
was  meant  for  a  tranflation  of 


Ncc  turpi  ignofee  fencaae. 

A  C  vere  critic  might  call  this  an  infanniiis 

Foil  let  118  fee  how  Mr  Mills  behaves 

Whfco  he  gets  into  Yirg  Ts  monarchy  6l 


The  flicpherd  Aridaetis  flying  from 
Peneian  I'cmpe,  having  led  tiis  l>  es, 

As  Fame  reports,  by  famine  and  difeafe, 

Sad  at  the  river’s  facred  foorcc  he  Itood, 
Complaining  much  ;  and  in  theic  words  ad- 
drefs’d 

His  parent.  Of  this  crydal  font,  O  thou, 
Who  at  the  bottom  dwell'd,  Gyrene  whv, 

O  motliCi,  with  the  fates  averle  didfl  tlmij 
E’er  bring  me  foith  from  hcav’n’s  illufltious 
race. 

If,  as  thou  fay’d,  Apoll^  be  my  fire  ? 

Oh!  where  is  thy  a{f'."dtion  from  me  fled?  ^ 
Why  djddjhou  bid  me  hope  a  feat  in  heav’e-' 
When  lo !  the  comforts  of  thi|*  mortal  life, 


tb 


Which  all  my  <liiigence  couM  fcarce  procure,  the  m< 
(Tho*  fruits  and  herds  and  ev*ry  thing  I  try’d)  poems 
I  lofe,  vet.  criicl  thou  my  mother  art.  known 

WithTifhy  own  hand  my  fertile  wo^kIs  uproot:  4i 

Into  my  (tails  the  hoftile  fire  convey,  fome  o 

And  kill  the  harvefts:  burn  tl.el'piingingcorn,  .  ,  r 

And  excrcifc  the  axe  among  my  vinc.^.  ,  ’  ^ 

If  for  my  fame  thou  had  fo  fmall  regard, 

^  ^  been  cc 

•Surely  Mr  Mills  rauft  have  had  very  fi«lerabl 

little  regard  to  his  own  fame  when  he  Parnell 

wrote  this.  In  the  next  line  he  icila  us,  with  a  i 

His  mc^hcr  from  the  river’s  deeped  bed  chefter, 

Fercciv'd  a  voice. -  Pnilipi, 

This  exprcflion  of percfiving  a  voice  is, 
we  believe,  quite  new.  He  nii^hl  as  well, 
inde  ed,  have  talked  about  feeing  \  found, 
or  hearing  a  colotir.  That  ou  rcaderi<,  ^  ^ 

however,  •  may  ro  longer  perceive  fuch 
voices,  or  fee  fuch  fminds  as  our  author 
produces,  we  lhall  give  them  no  more 
quotations  from  this  gentleman’s  ciiriou?*  ^*"*1 
performance,  but  ditmir*^  him  with  the 
old  epigram,  which  wc  think  m.^y  wuh  .  .  ^ 

more  propriety  be  applied  to  him  thaa  to 
his  predcctffor  *. 

thv'.e  w 

Read  the  commandments,  Mills,  tranjlaie  no  many  tt 
further.  and  Ri 

For  there  ’tis  written — Tbou  Jhalt  do  no  murder,  ^ycry  v 

A  StleS  ColleBion  of  Poems:  vihh  NofeSf  i^ltrab  o 
Biographical  and  Bif topical,  4 
Small  ’6vo.  10s,  Jewed.  Nichols,  bition. 

London,  f^vKiKirs^ 


Mr  Nichols’s  own  words  wtll  con¬ 
vey  the  beft  idea  of  the  nature  of 
his  mifcellany, 

Ofi.Dtyden’s  foundation  (fays  he) 
the  preleni  fupcrdriKtlure  is  begun.  In 
its  progrefg,  almod  every  undertaking  of 
a  fimilar  nature  has  been  confuited,  and 
material  parts  incorporated.  The  Cul- 
Icftions  formed  by  Fenton  and  Steele 
have  been  epitomized;  whild  Pope’s, 
Pemberton’s,  Lin  tot’s,  and  C.  Tookv’.'^, 
have  occafionally  contributed  to  cmbel- 
liihment. 

“  The  Gollci^ion  by  Mr  R.  Dodfley  is 
allowed  to  be  the  complctelt  of  its  kind  ; 
arid  with  this  the  prefent  publication  is  io 
iar  from  interfering,  that  not  a  fing^e 
poem  ip  intended  to  be  printed,  which  is 
either  in  Dodfley’s  C»llc61ion,  the  Sup 
Pjement  to  it  by.  Mr  Pearch,  or  in  the 
Sixty  Volumes  of  the  Englifli  Poets.  To 
all  or  cither  of  theL,  therefore,  this  Se 
leftion  will  be  a  fuitabie  appendage;  and 


Haw  many  widows  fruitlefsiy  deplore 
The  hufbands  fated  to  behold  no  more! 
Commerce  and  Arts  the  boftilc  sera  mourn, 
And  rowns  and  cities  undiftinguifh’d  burn  : 
Hence  anient  lore  from  caftcrn  empires  fled, 
And  d*eadful  ruin  o'er  each  region  fpread; 
Regions  no  more  with  envied  bulwarks  crown'd^ 
Nor  o’er  the  world  triumphantly  renown’d, 

Swking  of  Paul  Jones,  he  thus  ex- 
claimb— 

Hearenst  that  a  man,  forgetting  nature’s  laws, 
Shtfutd  take  up  arms  againit  his  country's 
caufe! 

Join  with  the  common  enemy,  and  dare 
£’en  to  his  native  walls  to  bring  the  war  I 


A  fuperficial  knowledge  of  politics,  com¬ 
mon^  place  declamations,  and  invedive, 
fgpply  the  place  of  cool  judgment  and 
found  argument.  The  author  undoubt¬ 
edly,  cither  is,  or  wilhes  to  be  retained 
in  the  fcrvlcc  of  thofe  great  champions 
in  the  caufe  of  freedom,  Shelburne, 

Richmond,  Cambden,  Burke,  and  Fox, 
who  feel  at  this  moment  what  Romans 
felt,  when  Rome,  like  Britain,  was  decli¬ 
ning 

The  beft  letter  in  this  patriotic  pam¬ 
phlet  isaddrefled  to  Coiinfelloi  Erlkine  : 
and  we  learn  by  it  that  he  is  to  appear  as 
counfel  for  Lord  Gsorge  Gordon  upon 
his  trial*  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of 
Glouceftcr,  Dr  Tucker,  we  are  informed, 
that  he  is  preparing  for  the  prefs,  art 
elaborate  refutation  of  Locke’s  Syftcm  of 
Oovernment.  This  is  all  we  have  been  Mufes  fay  what  they  pleafe. — But  we  recom- 
able  to  fift  out  of  this  publication  worthy  mend  it  to  her  to  have  it  rightly  ft  rung  againft 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  If  they  sre  ‘h'  next  anniverrary  of  her  prefent  fubjeft, 
land  of  perfonal  abufe,  they  will  go  thro  when  we  be  glad  to  lilten  to  her. 

the  drudgery  of  reading  the  whole.  L.  . .  V,  'J'® ^ 

®  ^  °  his  Strictures  on  J.  M.  C  s  1  our,  whic*',  tho 

1  ‘a*  r  r  philofophic.illy  or  critically  written,  vias 

Elegtac  Epiftles  on  the  CalamtUes  of  L^oe  unentertaining  ;  and  as  we  cannot  think 

and  Hatf  tncludtng  a  genuine  Defer ip*  infertion  of  them  would  afford  any  inftruc- 

tinn  op  thf  tragical  Engagement  between  ti^n  to  our  readers,  we  beg  leave  to  decline  our 
his  Majeftf  s  Ships  the  Set  apis  and  Coun*  taking  any  further  notice  of  them 
Ufs  of  Scarborough^  and  the  Enemy* s  With  regard  to  the  Acrostic  on  General 
Ships  commanded  by  Paul  JoncS,  on  the  Arnold,  which  our  correfpondent  afliires  us  is 
t%7,d  of  Sept*  1779.  Addrcflcd  to  the  *1^®  produGion  of  a  Britifli  officer  at  New 
Queen.  2  i.  Pridden,  London.  York,  we  fhall  only  fay,  that  if  writing  nonfenje 

'  was  a  breach  of  the  Articles  of  War,  our 

VTI 7ITH  whom,  gentle  reader  !  do  you  ^^3  ‘‘'‘"S 

VV  '®ag"'5  *^**Th7  iNSTiTUTto  C.  D.  (hall  be  (ubmitted 

ftrange  to  tell  in  thefe  modift  times,  with  competent  judges,  and  .he  author  may  ex. 
hiswife!  and  it  appears  (he  repays  him  juftic*  will  be  done  to  his  perfor- 

With  equal  fondeefs  ;  yet  thefe  turtles  mancc. 

have  been  paired  for  many  years,  and  The  Greenland  Tale  is  an  impofnion,  and 

have  a  numerous  progeny.  By  profeflTioii  has  been  copied  (but  mutilated)  from  MafTou’s 

he  is  a  furgeoo,  and  ferved  in  that  capa-  Coliedtion  for  Schools. 

city  on  board  the  Scarborough,  during  The  Verfes  to  a  young  Lady  on  her  Birth- 

thc  engagement.  His  Icifure  hourb  be-  ^^11  have  a  place,  and  we  will  confidcr 

fore  that  event,  and  after  it,  were  em-  Paftoral  Ballad  fubjoined. 

ployed  in  penning  an  imaginary  poetical  .  Mock  Duel  inadmifuble,  as  the  fub- 

correfpondence  between  Eloifa,  his  affec-  w c»ur  notice. 

tionate  wife,  and  himfelf,  under  the  cha-  _ 

rafter  of  Abelard.  His  defeription  of  gloomy,  bmfterous 

the  aftion  is  truly  affefting,  ^d  h.s  poe-  j.  produftions  i«- 

try  IS  equal  to  the  fubjeft.  The  follow,  j 

ing  lines  we  give  in  fupport  of  our  opi-  a.’s  Elegy  frems  to  be  the  performance  of 
®*on:  a  poor  lovefick  fwain,  whofe  pafTion  has  got 

From  War’s  malignant  reign  what  evils  flow!  *x!’z.‘VvIrfe»  vely'i'n^Merent  :-full  of  re- 
f  r*4rcnt  ot  rum  and  tremendous  woe  )  ,«  .  juu  •  /r 

How  n.any  fathers  grieve  for  children  La.  du"danc.es  and  hack., eyed  expreflioDS. 

How  many  fons  lament  their  fires  in  vain  j  PH*iAaio  under  confideratton. 


